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CITA PT ER 1. 
Tai NAT ( ORAL HISTORY Ot DISEASE. 


I. DiIsEASE IN SEED-FORM. 


How to keep well, and improve the general health, 
has been explained in the foregoing part. Now we have 
to see how to get well again, when we fall ill.. That is, 
we have to learn how Nature expects us to behave in dis- 
ease. Tnis right behaviour may be spoken of, as the art 
of “ curing” diseases. But we shall see in the course of 
these pages that this term is not quite correct, and that 
what actually happens is something different. | 

To understand what is right to do“in disease we have 
first to see exactly how and why diseases arise at all. 


The primal disease must be sought for in the mind. 
The body came into existence only a few decades ago, but 
the mind has been in existence for untold aeons, in most 
cases. And allthis time it has been acquiring good and 
evil impressions or samskdvas. ‘The mind and the life make 
up the subtle or permanent body of the incarnating soul, 
and they would both survive this present body and probably 
make for their use a new body afterwards. 


Disease of mind must be taken herein a very wide, 
philosophical sense. The original disease, the primal sin, 
isthe forgetting of the innate bliss of the soul, spoken of 
in the second chapter of the first part. From this forget- 
ting and the taste of the transient pleasures of the bodily 
life, there grows up Desire. As in wild animals, this 
desire, vdsand, may remain ina gerininal form, without 
developing into such forms as we see among civilised men. 
Desire in this state is practically harmless, except as a 
seed of future births, a source of bondage. So we call.it . 
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normal or healthy desire. Such desireés harmonious with 
Nature’s design for our well-being. 

But in fact we see that desire is far from normal in ci- 
vilisedwaan, the very senses being perverted, and only too 
easily excited. We need not here inquire how it came to 
be so. We actually see that our desires blind us to the 
consequences of our disobedience to the laws of health. 
We also see that disobedience upsets Nature’s plans for 
keeping the body pure and free from foreign matter, and 
that in this way the body becomes a duality of Self and 
Not-Self. This creates a discord, where there was harm- 
ony. In so far as this Not-Salfis not worked off by bodily 
suffering, namely disease, or by fasting and other penan- 
ces, it reacts on the mind, weakens it still more, so that 
the desires become more annatural and numerous, until the 
inner man becomes a slaveto a host of evil appetites or 
cravings. This natural action and reaction between the 
mind and the body may go on for ever, through innumerable 
lives, until the evil in the mind gets hardened into a weak- 
ness of the will, a laxity of the moral fibre, an inabilitv to 
resist temptations, in spite of knowledge of the conse- 
quences of sin, and sincere resolutions toreform. 1 may 
note here, that this. moral complication is fatal in certain 
serious diseasas, such as coasumotion, the patiertt being 
too deep in bondage to his customary indulgences, to be 
saved. It is also the chiet cause, why certain people fail ill 
of such diseases at all. And this is the reason for saying, as 
Louis Kuhne is reported to have said, that Nature-Care 
vequives character. 

Disease of the mind belongsto religion, and needs 
} 


to be treated partly at least by religious methods. Study 


of holy books, singing of devotional postry, meditation 
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and other such renfedies are useful. But the practice 
of Dietetic Righteousness and other hygienic measures 
are also necessary, for reasons which will be obvious 
to the reader. 


Disease of the body is the outcome of the natural 
antagonism of the Self and the Not-Self. This antagonism 
has been given tothe Self in the body by Nature Herself, 
_ for the protection of the life and mind. We have now to 
study somewhat minutely all the different elements 
involved in the causation of disease. And first we have 
to study the Not-Self. 


The cause of a thing is always two-fold. There must 
be a material and an active cause. I shall explain it by 
the familiar example of an earthen pot. The pot is anef- 
fect, andit has two causes. There is, first, the substance, 
out of which it is made, namely earth. Earth is its very 
mature; it has no existence, apart fromit. There is also 
‘another cause needed, namely the skill and labour of the 
potter. The two causes must come together, in order that 
there may bea pot. Here the material cause is earth, and 
the active cause is the potter. It may be noted now that 
the material cause of a thing is always an inert substance, 
while the active cause, also called the efficient cause, is 
always an intelligent being. 


Certain other terms, used in the course of these 
pages, will be introduced here. An effect is said to be 
latent inits own cause, especially in its material cause, 
before it is actually produced. Itis also said to be existing 
in its causal form, then. When it comes into existence, we 
say it-has become patent. ‘The cause is also said to be the 
potentiality of the effect. 
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There is another illustration, whichis very useful for 
understanding this subject, namely the relation of the seed 
and the tree. The seed is the potentiality of the tree, and 
in it the tree is said to be latent. The seed is also spoken 
of as the causal state of the tree. 


As earth is the material cause of the pot, so the 
Not-Self is the material cause of diseases. And as the 
seed is the causal form of the tree, in which it remains. 
involved, aS We May say, so the Not-Self is said to be the 
causal form of diseases. 


On the analogy of the pot, we must look for an active 
or efficient cause of disease. The only intelligent power 
inside the body is Nature Herself, taken as the soul of life 
and the self. Nature-Healers theretore take Nature to be 
the efficient cause of all disease. It may seem absurd 
to the average reader, to ascribe disease to Nature; but such 
is the truth of the matter, as will be shown in these chap- 
ters. Nature is the omnipotent might of God, Para Shakti, 
who creates and governs the universe. She is ever making, 
unmaking, and remaking = all things. In the Nature- 
Cure, we must learn to see Nature working from inside 
and outside, as the indwelling soul of all that exists. 


The sametwo-fold cause being the common causeof al} 
diseases, however utterly unlike oneanother they may seem, 
it would follow, that the effects of this one uniform 
cause must be also be one in reality, and that the differences 
are only seeming ones. We here glimpse the fundamental 
Law of the Nature-Cure, the Unity of Disease. I here 
only mention this law, and shall explain and furnish proofs 
of it as I proceed. | 
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Aga knowledge of seeds is needful for plant-culture, 
so a knowledge of the Not-Self is needful for our natural 
Curative Hygiene. So I shall first explain the natural 
history of the Not-Self and then proceed to the study of 
diseases. In this study of the Not-Self, I shall make use 
of the work of Louis Kuhne, “The Science of Facial 
Ex pression.’ 

Kuhne calls the Not-Self an Encumbyrance. An encum- 
brance is a mere dead weight, a burden without profit. 
The foreign matter, of which the Not-Self consists, isa 
mere burden to the Self. 


In another sense also, the word “encumbrance” is very 
suggestive. Lawyers speak of encumbrances on an estate. 
They mean by this term the debts for which the estate bas 
been made a security, so that, if the debts are not paid, 
the estate may be seized and sold by the creditor. The 
foreign matter is adebt, incurred by not economizing the 
powers of life, which needs to be paid off bythe practice of 
greater economy, through fasting or abstemiousness, 
failing which the debt may be collected from us inthe form 
of suffering, or even by cutting short our lives. 


It has been already explained that the Self in its 
original state of purity has aform ofits own, called the 
Normal Figure, aud that the body swerves from this form, 
only on account of the disturbing effect of the Not-Self. 
The different forms of bodily disfigurement, thus brought 
about, are useful for estimating the degree of encumbrance 
in each case. 


A study of encumbrances, with their visible signs, is 
of practical value for the prevention of disease. Justas 
the growth of shrubs and trees can be easily prevented by 
removing and destroying the seeds, so too future diseases can 
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be easily prevented by removing the foreign matter, which 
is done in a simple and uniform way, by reversing the 
course of living, by which the Not-Self was produced, that 
is, by practising the teachings of the first part. It is 
neither necessary, nor prudent, to wait for the diseases to 
come in due course, and then to seek to cure them. It is 
sure to be more difficult, if not actually impossible, to cure 
the disease then. On the other hand, by taking timely 
preventive measures, we can secure, also, a good measure 
of positive health by the same means. Even those, who have 
inherited dlsease-taints from their parents or ancestors, can 
take advantage of this natural prevention, if they begin 
sufficiently early. Encumbrances are more or less inheri- 
ted, and thus the seeds of heriditary disease are handed 
down from parent to child. Along with the foreign matter, 
weaknesses of bodily parts are also inherited, and these 
make it next to impossible for the child to escape its 
Inheritance of disease. 


Foreign matter, even while there is no outbreak of 
disease, has certain general effects on the body and the life, 
which are of the nature of disease. It presses upon the 
vital organs and other parts, and more or less obstructs 
their work. In particular it hinders the normal distribution 
of the vital heat. 


I must here explain that the vital heat is the central 
fact inthe processes of life. The living body differs from 
a dead one, in being able to produce its own heat, and in 
keeping itself warm, at a uniform level or tem perature, 
whatever may be the climate, or the time of the year. 
And just as the seasonal changes, the growth of plants, 
their flowering and the like, which take place on the earth, 
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are controlled by the heat and cold of the air, so also, the 
extremely varied chemical processes inside a living body 
are all controlled by the vital heat. Through this heat, it is 
possible to control even disease-processes, and guide them 
aright, without knowing anything whatever of the chemistry 
of life. On the other hand, as will be shown elsewhere, any 
attempt to regulate the processes by means of chemicals or 
drugs is very little likely to succeed, and when it does so, it 
is at the expense of life and health, since, as explained 
already, these are all foreign matter, and add to the 
Not-Seif. 

The very presence of a Not-Self is therefore in itself 
disease. It isat least Dis-Ease, want of ease. 

This Dis-Ease is the seed of all diseases. In it lie the 
potencies of a great number of special diseases. These dif- 
ferent potencies are due to differences in the position, den- 
sity and age of the Not-Self. 

Foreign matter may be deposited on the front of the 
body, or on one of the two sides, or on the back. It may 
also be deposited on any two or more of these four sides. 
Where more than one side is encumbered, it is a case of 
mixed encumbrance; when all the sides are )oaded, it is called 
geneval encumbrance. Simple encumbrances are of four 
kinds: frontal, right, left or back, as the case may be. 

There are three stages of encumbrance. The first 
stage is that in which the foreign matter. is simply retained 
in the body, so as to add to its size. In this stage, room for 
the foreign matter is found by the stretching of the skin, 
and the size of the body is increased. When the second stage 
is reached, the foreign matter is packed densely, and the 
skin overstretched, and there is no room for fresh matter, 
The body loses its natural agility and buoyancy of feeling, 
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more or less, even at this stage. So new, if fresh foreign 
matter comes in, it is formed into separate lumps, called 
Nodules, in different places, outside the organs. Very soon 
after this, the third stage isreached, in which it becomes 
impossible to replace the cells, that die from time to time, 
and the foreign matter gets into the places vacated by them, 
leaving its original places of deposit. Thus the body shrinks 
in size. This is called also the stage of desiccation, 
because of the shrinking. It may be noted here that cer- 
tain kinds of foreign matter, such as sulphuric and phosphoric 
actds, actually destroy living cells, and thus hasten the 
progress of the encumbrinces in this stage. It is a very 
hard task barely to keep in check this destruction of cells. 
Of course it is, in very many cases, next to impossible to 
reverse the progress, and to restore the lost size. Hence 
it ought to be the endeavour of every one, who has not 
already reached the middle of this stage, to avoid it in time 
and to get well on the Way Back To Health, soas to reach, 
back to the first stage, which is more or less practicable 
fer him, if he begins in time. 

It must be noted that as the Not-Self progresses, the 
vital power declines. 


The effects of the encumbrances differ according to 
the side affected, as wellas the stage reached. I shallnow 
say something of these effects. The organs which are placed 
in the affected sides are specially affected. Right en- 
cumbrance affects chiefly the liver. Left encumbrance 
affects the heart, the spleen, the rectum, theskin, and al! 
those organs which are in pairs, one on each side, such as 
the lungs orthe kidneys. Back encumbrance affects the 
sympathetic réervous system, the spinal cord or the brain, 
and also the skin. Advanced encumbrance of this side 
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makes the sufferer whimsical or capricious, short-tempered, 
restless, tactless, averse to, and unfit for transactions» 
which involve moving with other men, and require some- 
thing like diplomatic capacity, lazy or weak of memory. 
It is specially worthy of note, as observed by Kuhne, 
that the excretory organs, the skin, the kidneys, the lungs 
and the bowels, are affected only when there is encumbrance 
of the left or back side, more or less advanced. It seems 
that front or right encumbrances would not progress 
beyond the first stage,’ unless there is also encumbrance 
of the left or back side, as else the excretory organs would 
help to keep down the encumbrance. | 
Diseases of the first stage are easily and quickly cur- 
able, especially if the encumbrance be purely of the front 
or right side, or even both these sides. But such pati- 
ents are now become very rare, and it happens that in 
such cases the Nature-Cure is never thought of, until the 
general health is ruined by medicines. Diseases of the se- 
cond stage are more dangerous and difficult, and easily 
prove fatal if treated unnaturally. But they too are more 
or less easy to cure, it treated by natural means. Those of 
the third stage are extremely difficult, if not incurable. 
Also diseases of purely front or right side encumbrance 
are easily and quickly cured by natural methods. On the 
othér hand, those of left or back encumbrance areasa rule 
harder, and take more time. If, in such cases, the third 
stage has been reached, the patient may be even incurable. 
It is, in each case, a question of the amount of vitality, 
that can-be made available for the cure. Louis Kuhne says 
that a cure can be attained in every case, where the power 
of digestion is not irrecoverably lost, which means the same 
thing, since what cures diseases is just the same power 
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that manifests as Hunger. We may ,take it that a patient,. 
whose sense of hunger can be restored, is curable. 


I may point out that all cases of the third stage are 
not necessarily incurable or fatal. Scme cases have been 
cured, in my own practice. But in such cases the treatment 
has to be very mild, and to be kept up fora very long pericd: 
Where the patient is young, the cure may be reached in 
ayear. Where he is well past the middle age, the cure 
may take even so long as twelve years. Of course such 
cases can never be cured by other methods of treating 
the sick. 


J may remark hére that even in incurable cases, it may 
be possible, by suitable treatment, to keep in check, or to 
retard very much, the tendency to further destruction of 
living cells, to prolong life and secure the highest possible 
efficiency of the bedy and the brain, so long as_ the body 
lasts. 


The side on which a man sleeps has much to do with 
the nature of the encumbrance. Foreign matter being in- 
ert and lifeless, it is easily dragged down by gravity, and 
gets down to the lowest level, except when it is a gas. 
This, on account of the heat in the body, rather rises up- 
wards. The side of the body cn which the man sleeps most 
of the time is thus generally more encumbered. For this 
reason, it is desirable to sleep more on the right side ‘than 
the left, and never on the back side. 

The signs given in the concluding chapter of the first 


part, by which the absence of encumbrances may be 
known, are also the means of knowing their existence. 


The lines of demarcation of the face are moved out of 
their normal position, more or less behind the ear, in the 
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first stage of front encumbrance. When the second stage 
is reached, this lire disappears altogether, and the chin 1s. 
tilted up. If anyhow the third stage is reached, the lines 
reappear, more or less in their normal position, but not in 
their normal, graceful form. As explained already, there 
is in this stage a complication with left or back encum- 
brance. 


Back encumbrance causes the line of demarcation at 
the back of the head to vanisk, or it deforms or curves the 
shoulders, producing the appearance called huneh-back.. 
In the former case, the brain and mind are threatened ; in 
the latter, the lungs. When the brain gets encumbered,. 
the shape of the skull is seriously affected. The back, 
where the little brain is placed, gets flattened, and there is. 
either one single prominence or ridge on the crown of 
the head, or there are two bumps, one on each side of the 
crown. The foreign matter may descend from the front 
side of the brain and affect the eyes and other parts of the 
face. 

An excellent historical example of back encu:nbrance 
isthe case of Dupleix, whose statue stands facing the sea, 
near the pier, at Pondichery. Looking at the figure from 
the north or south, one can see the typical outline of 
encumbrance of the back. In spite of the flowing wig, 
which conceals the back of the neck, it can be seen that 
the foreign matter has gone te the head, up the back. The 
first effect was, of course, to bring out a genius for 
empire-building, butthe final effect was disastrous. The 
reader knows that this remarkble man was one of the 
great failures of history. Not only that, this victim of 
back encumbrace could not stand the shock of his misfor- 
tunes, which hemight have done, if the encumbrance had 
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been favourable. His brain gave way, and he was an 
imbecile for the rest of his life. But, judging from the 
frontal view, one may conclude that the original must have 
been aman of very impressive appearance. Louis Kuhne 
says that back encumbrance was the cause of the decline 
of ancient Rome and Persia. I have found the encum- 
brance rather frequent among the Mahrattas of Tanjore, 
and generally in people who have been in prosperous con- 
dition for many generations. 

EHacumbrance of the sides is to ba studied chiefly from 
the neck, the normal shape of which has bean explained in 
the chapter on. the Healthy, Bady, in Patt I. . The 
neck, when encumbered, loses its natural roundness, and 
cord-like prominences appear on the sides. When the head 
is turned upwards, the neck flattens and expands on the 
sides. The head is turned to the affected side with some 
‘difficulty, and sometimes, espacially in the second stage, 
the person acquires the habit of moving the whole body, 
or at least the trunk, in trying to turn the head. In and 
after the second stage, lumps may also be seen or felt on 
the neck and under the jaws also. 

By observing which side or sides are affected, and the 
stage of the encumodrance, it is possible to get an idea as 
to the organs diseased, or likely to become so in the future. 
We also estimate in this way the degrea of power of self- 
‘cure there isin the body, aad the probable time needed 
for the restoration of nealth in the case. This is thus a 
method of diagnosis, by which wecan kaow what it is 
really usefulfor us to know. And this diagnosis is far more 
reliable than that of the doctors. e can also test the cure 
by this method. When the encumbrances are found to 
be reduced or carried back to an earlier stage, then we can 
be sure that the disease has been cured. 
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But even this diagnosis is unnecessary, except for esti- 
mating the time needed for acure. Almost every one, in 
these days of over-civilisation, is more or less heavily en- 
cumbered, and practically onall sides. And in our system, 
the plan of treatment is substantially the same for all dis- 
eases. The differences, as between patients, is only ‘n 
regard to the degree of vigour or mildness of the treat- 
ment to be followed, and in this the patient’s own instincts 
are afar safer guide than the prescription of an expert. 
On the other hand, an error in diagnosis by an allopathic 
doctor is confessedly dangerous, and it is found, by expe- 
rience, that errors of diagnosis occur in about half the cases 
actually treated, in spite of “scientific’’ appliances. 

The growth of encumbrances is, in fact, never conti- 
nuous, but punctuated by what the doctors call acute 
diseases. In the next section I shall try to explain the 
natural history of disease, as taught by the Nature-School 
of healers. 

Il. THe BEGINNINGS oF DISEASE 


I shall now explain what Nature does, from 
time to time, to stem the rising tide of foreign matter, and 
retard the growth of the Not-Self. 

Nature has endowed the Self, the totality of living 
body-cells, with the impulse to avoid the Not-Self, a 
natural instinct, which is part of Nature’s design for the 
preservation of the body. This impulse leads to efforts to. 
get rid of the foreign matter, and when these efforts are at 
all vigorous, there arise states of the body which we are 
accustomed to call disease. 


It. may be said here that the Supreme Power, namely 
Nature, who is not distinct from God, governs and guides 
all things by their very natures, and that 1 in truth the nature 
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of a thing does not belong to that things but it is the thing 
that belongs toits nature, and through it to God. What is 
invisible owns, controls and guides what is visible. What 
we shall needto Jearn is that there is not one nature in 
health and natural living, and another in disease and un- 
natural living. The same nature is shown in both. 


It is generally supposed that a long course of conduct, 
kept up for generations, may so completely change the ori- 
ginal nature, that the same laws will no longer apply. A 
new or second nature is believed to be evolved, which en- 
_ tirely displaces the old nature. I have spoken of this already 
in the beginning of the first part. The reader will see 
further preof of this truth in thisand later chapters. He 
WHl see that Nature does not vacate Her post because She 
is set at naught by Her misguided children, She remains 
at Her post and seeks to win us back to Her fold, helping 
and inspiring the Self in us to expel the Not-Self and to 
get back its original purity and fulness of power. 


The efforts of the Self to expel the Not-Self need 
power, and as this power is uot always ready, they are 
made at intervals, long or short. 


The fureign matter is expeiled ordinarily through the 
regular excretory organs, the body-cleansers, namely the 
kidneys, the skin and the lungs. But, either on account of 
the great heat caused by the very pressure of the foreign 
matter, or on account of the unusual nature of the foreign 
matter, the Self is not able to expel all the matter. It may 
be noted here, that Nature has not made provision for the 
regular excretion of foreign matter of the nature of inor- 
ganic minerals. Anyhow, spceial efforts become necessary 
for the cleansing of the body. And “in some ‘cases, it is 
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even necessary to make special, temporary channels for 
elimination of matter, such as eruptions or abscesses. 


First we have to see where the power is to come from, 
by which the efforts can be made atall. The amount of 
power, available in the body at any time, is limited, and 
the whole of this is spent on the usual bodily functions or 
labours. Sothereis no saving. There is, of course, the 
power stored up in the brain, as a reserve for unexpected 
events. But this must not be squandered. Hence power 
for these efforts must be found by closing fora time some 
of the channels, by which power isusually spent or wasted. 


The one channel of power-expenditure, which the Self 
can afford to suspend at any time, is food-disposal or 
nutrition. In the first part it has been shown that there is 
no urgency in the purposes of this work. Besides, this is 
the one cnannel, by which the lion’s share of the vital 
energy is consumed, often without equal benefit. By 
saving this labour for atime, enough power may be got 
for a short but decisive effort of cleansing, such as will be 
described in this chapter. The service of nutrition can be 
resumed, under better conditions, after the effort has been 
successfully terminated. 


Not only is there no harm in suspending nutrition, 
while making the special effort needed for body-cleansing, 
but there is, in many cases, a need to suspend it, the 
conditions being too bad for normal nutrition being 
carried on. These conditions have to be improved, in order 
that healthy nutrition may become possible again. So long 
as the body continues to be encumbered, the true purpose 
of this function cannot be served. The purpose of food is 
to stréngthen the Self, by replacing and adding to the 
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body-ceils. This goes on in the following way. The cells. 
take up the food-essences brought to them by the blood,. 
and grow in size, and then each cell becomes two, by 
sub-division. The new cells behave in the same way, and 
thus the size of the organs and parts of the body is kept up. 
But if the body is encumbered, the cells do not get pure and 
healthy food, and become sick. If now they grow and 
produce new cells, these would be just as sick as their 
parents. An increase of sick cells is no gain, but rather a 
loss, the trouble of protecting and making use of them 
being greater. Bad tools, we know, increase the labour of the: 
workman. What more natural then, from Nature’s stand- 
point, than to stop cell-propagation and to devote all power 
to the task of raising the general level of cell-health? This. 
means that there should be a fast, or at least a great 
reduction of food-burdens. I have laboured this point, as. 
it seems to me that even Nature-Healers are not fully 
alive to the need to fast, in fevers and other acute illnesses. 


There is another direction, in whichalso Nature eco- 
nomises power, especially in fever. This is in the move- 
ments of the body. An active and robust man spends a 
good deal of power in his movements, by using his muscles. 
This power is saved and the patient is forced, for his own 
good, tolie in bed till the crisis is over. 


The efforts to expel foreign matter are strictly curative 
in their aim, the matter being the cause of Dis-Ease or 
want of ease, as pointed out already, so that, when the 
matter is more or less lessened, this disease will cease to 
afflict the life. Hence these efforts are called curative 
crises. The phrase is, in practice, confined to cases where: 
a more or less vigorous effort is being made, buck ¢o health.. 
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If and when the geedful supply of power is forthcoming, 
than Nature mikes the Self begin one of these curative 
crises. The vigor and form of the crisis will depend on the 
amount of power and the severity of the encumbrance. 
Where the power is great ard the encumbrance ts light, 
the result will be an acute disease. Where the power is 
low, and the encumbrances are severe, then the result 
may bea chronic disease. Among acute diseases, the 
most vigorous and decisive is fever. And among fevers, 
simple fever is the most decisive. 


In order to understand how disease began, we must 
imagine a case where the Not-Self is very light, having 
been recently laid in, so that the Self enjoys a fulness of 
all its powers. Of course, if ever there was such a case, 
it must have been very long ago, when men led simple 
lives, produced their own food, and ate very much less 
often than they do now. In civilisation, even in the vil- 
lages, itis very hard to find one who is not heavily encum- 
bered, on account of some evil habit. 


In the case we have imagined, Nature uses the most 
effective of all the powers of the Self, namely the self-~ 
heating power, called the wtal heat, which has been mention- 
ed before. By heat She would burn the enemy, and with 
water She would wash outtheashes. When She does this, 
the man is said to have a course of fever, 


I have said that there is a normal state of the vital 
heat, an evenness of distribution, and that this is more or 
less affected by the Not-Self. I shall here explain it a 
little further. The pressure of the foreign matter makes 
it more difficult to distribute the heat. So those parts, 
which are far away from the centre, get less.. heat,.while.. 
those nearer get more heat than is good :forthem;andiins: 
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these places the blood stagnates. This stagnation is called 
congestion. It works asa kind of challenge to the Self, to 
come forth and fight. The curative effort is thusa vital 
reaction to the pressure of foreign matter. Now the vital 
heatis, 2 some mysterious way, increased, and the foreign 
matter is changed in its chemical nature; it ferments, as 
Louis Kuhne putsit. It is changed into new substances, | 
partly gases, and partly liquids. These are pushed along, © 

by the blood-stream, to the very ends of the body, the 

blood now flowing with more than common speed and power 

in all its channels. The internal congestions are now more 

or less dispersed. The products are thrown out into all 

convenient channels, especially the food-canal. The sto- 

mach, the bowels, aad even the mouth become loaded with 
foreign matter in its changed forms. This explains the 

coated tongue. Hunger and the appetite for food vanish 

together, thus saving vital power, and helping the curative 
crisis. This can happen readily and perfectly only in the 

early stages of disease-culture; for then there is a harmony 

of co-operation betwen the senses and the life, a harmony 
which gets more or less spoiled in the later stages. 


Though food is now rejected, the life is able to use 
for its purpose the food-essences, chiefly the plant-salts, 
stored up ia the blood, of which, at this early stage, there 
is no deficiency. . These salts help to dispose of the matter 
more rapidly, by neutralising and dissolving them in the 
water, waich is craved and freely taken. Sunlight and air 
also help, each in its own way. On account of the fasting, 
allthe pureair, that is breathed in, is available for the cure, 
and we may take it, that pure, fresh and moving air is now 
‘at hand. The fasting also opens up the finer source of 
power, which we may call the Ether-Power, or Vyoma- 
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Shakti. Thus we have the whole of the five-fold medicine 
of Mother Nature at work. 

This fermentation is greatly helped by certain tiny 
living bodies, which are quite suddenly produced and mul- 
tiplied enormously within a short tims. It is these little 
animals, which the doctors call germs, and which are 
supposed by them to be the cause of all disease. In truth 
they are part of the products of disease, and itis absurd 
to think of them as causing disease. Their natural food 
is foul or dead organic matter, and they are thus admirable 
scavengers, for carrying on Nature’s cleansing work ina 
curative crisis. Just as pigs and carrion-feeders eat up 
decaying substancesand so cleanse tne earth, so also 
these germs help to cleanse the inside of the living body. 
Jn due course, these temporary scavengers die, and their 
dead bodies are easily eliminated, along with other foreign 
matter, if there be no doctors to meddie. When the blood 
is cleansed, there is no wore food for these animalcules, 
and then they are no more produced. In the Nature-Cure 
no attempt is made to kill them, as is done by doctors, 
and no care is taken to protect the body from them, and 
yet we succeed in every case. 

The fermented foreign matter is at first . expelled 
through the kidneys. The urine become heavily loaded 
with the transformed matter. Then the lungs and the skin 
also begin to do their part. At first only gases are passed 
out through them. Finally there is a profuse and general 
sweating of the whole body, which carries off nearly all 
the remaining matter, and the feveris at anend. Now 
there is a feeling of freshness and vigour inthe body. And 
soon hunger returns, in a mild form. 

The reader ought to see from this, that simple fever is 
no more a disease, than a good spell of exercise, or a tho- 
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roughly refreshing bath. But the fevers, with which we are 
familiar, are more or less complicated with internal and loca, 
disease-taints, due to serious encumbrances. But in any_ 
case fever is not itself a disease, but the process of curing 
a state of latent diseases. It is for this reason that Hippo- 
crates, the father of western medicine, said: “Give 
me fever, and I shall cure any disease.’’ Simple 
fever, [ may note here, differs from other fevers, in that 
in simple fever, the internal heat is fully brought out, 
and carried to all parts of the body, more or less equally,. 
which is not the case in cther fevers. 


Simple fever may come to some, even in these days, 
if their general health has been restored to very near the 
normal, bya natural way of bringing up in childhood, 
which is possible only if their parents have become staunch 
followers of the Nature-Cure, in time to give their children 
the benefit of tt. I shall devote two chapters to the subject 
of rearing a healthy family, one dealing with motherhood, 
and the other with the rearing of children. 


We have seen now what shape is taken by Nature’s 
first curative effort. Its logical result, if not in any way 
frustrated, must be the recovery of normal health. Now 
we need tosee how Nature may be defeated, and how the 
other diseases, that we are familiar with, could come into 
being. In short we have now to see the further course of 
the natural history of disease. 


In the first place, the success of Nature in the first 
fever may be short-lived. The work may be undone by the 
return to unnatural ways of life, by which the Not-Self 
would inerease again. The work may then have to be done 
over again, and perhaps under worse conditions. In the 
second place, the course of the crisis may be turned aside 
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by hurnan interferenee. When the conditions are less 
favourable, simple fevers cannot arise, but there may come 
fevers of other kinds, or other curative crises, in which 
there will not be the same general and sustained effort to 
purify the body. If the conditions become still worse, the 
Self may lose heart, as it were, and cease to make decisive 
efforts for health. But even then it would not fully and 
freely consent to the presence of the Not-Self, but would 
carry on local conflicts of a more or less acute nature, or 
just keep up a sort of standing protest. At this stage dis- 
eases of a chronic nature arise. If still the self be not 
helped, by returning to Nature, to get back to health, then 
there begin what are known as destructive crises, such as 
consumption, leprosy or dropsy, the aim of which is not 
curative, but to disentangle the mind and life, the inner 
man, from the earthly body. In fact Nature now seeks to 
end what can no more be mended. In these cases, some 
vigour of effort, and even something like fever, may be 
seen, but there is a world of difference between these and 
curative crises. Of course, even now, in many cases, it 
may be possible to change the crisis into a curative one, 
by a specially mild, non-violent course of treatment. 

The state of the encumbrances 1s also the chief facter 
in the healing processes, that are suddenly necessitated by 
accidental injuries to the tissues of the body from any exter- 
nal cause, such as burns, cuts, shots, smashes and so on. 
The accident, in these cases, forces Nature to take up the 
work of cleansing’ certain parts of the body, at atime when 
She is not quite ready for the work. In order that the injured 
part may be repaired in the best possible way, it is neces- 
sary to eliminate some foreign matter. Sometimes the in- 
jured part is made to serve as achannel for some cleansing 
work, which had been in arrears for a long time, and dead 
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cells and other foreign matter are brought out as pus. In 
some cases, a general effort of purification is also attempted, 
and fever is brought on. It is very important that this should 
be helped, not suppressed, as it always is by the doctors. 
In other cases, there is only a local fever, or an excess of 
heat in the injured parts alone, the foreign matter fermen- 
ting only there. Injuries are thus not exceptions to the 
law of disease-causation. 


I shall now explain the nature of the causes which 
defeat Nature and make possible this gruesome history of 
disease, outlined here. 


The first great cause is the rise and progress of quackery. 
This is just the exact reverse of the Nature-Cure, which is 
being taught in these pages. Quackery may be defined as 
a practical denial of Nature’s power to repair what She: 
Herself has made. A verbal profession of belief in 
Nature’s supremacy is very often made, especially by 
modern members of the great organisation of quackery, 
known as the medical profession. But they themselves 
do not know exactly they mean by this. Quackery believes 
that men must interfere with the course of disease, not by 
making atonement for past errors, but by forcing Nature, 
as.far as may be possible, to go the way chalked out for 
‘Her by the ‘omniscient’ doctor. Such power to force 
Nature having been found only in what we call “ drugs,”’ 
quackery always relies on them fora“ cure.’ And these 
too it always employs in heavy doses, as else they would 
fail to suppress Nature’s efforts. From this we draw 
another inference about quackery: its creed is vsolence. 
Even when it wants to use a remedy in itself harmless, 
it must do so ina violent manner. Instead of cold water, 
it uses ice, for packs to the head, in high fever. 
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Quackery ever §udges the value of its “medicines” 
only from its observed present effects, either not thinking 
that there may be other effects, or coolly ignoring them 
for business-reasons. It has been proved that drugs are 
all foreign matter, which would go to strengthen the Not- 
Self, but the titled doctor does not care. 
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Modern quackery cails itself ‘scientific,’ and parades 
avast amount of learning anda multitude of appliances. 
But it is a science of unconnected facts, without a single 
intelligible principle. Nothinker with an eastern culture 
can admit this claim. Here knowledge is understood 
to mean a vision of the underlying unity of things, and 
ignorance is defined to be that which ignores this unity, 
and makes much of the apparent diversity of things. As 
medical science is not yet prepared to admit the funda- 
mental and practical unity of disease, it is utterly impos- 
sible for us to consider this science as different from other 
forms of quackery. 


One deadly error, which quackery nourishes, needs to 
be pointed out here. It does not admit the soundness of 
the Nature-Cure rule, that what ts not good m health cannot 
be medicine in disease. On the other hand, as pointed out 
by many able writers, it thinks that what ruins health 
must cure disease. 


Quackery may therefore be defined once again, as 
the art of interfering between man and Nature, and of 
perpetuating disease. Its professors are men of culture 
and influence, but it is all the more dangerous. Rightly 
has it been said by many able healers from its own 
ranks, that if the profession can be this day abolished, 
mankind would be infinitely the gainer. 
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Both eastern and western systenas of drug-treatment 
are included in quackery. Both freely use foreign matter 
in crude doses as medicines, and produce the same evil 
effects inthe long run. The system known as Heomo- 
pathy, which was started by Hahnemann, it seems to 
me, stands midway between the Nature-Cure and 
quackery. Its professors know that disease is a process 
of cure, but believe in stimulating Nature, to do better 
work, by means of microscopic doses of drugs. 


The other great cause of Nature’s defeats, leading to a 
chronic state of disease, is the change in our mentality. 
The harmony, mentioned above, is lost, and discord takes 
its place. The mind of the sick man is more or less 
impatient to get weil, and isoften ina panic, as to what 
might be the outcome of the illness. These make the 
quack very easily popular. Medical superstitions are easily 
formed and propagated. Oneof these, namely that “food 
is the source of strength,” has been examined already. 


The patient’s taste-sense also beeomes more or less 
rebellious. He therefore easily comes to prefer a system of 
doctoring, which does not forbid his self-indulgence. In 
most chronic diseases, and often even in acute diseases, 
patients also commit another serious error of indulgence, 
namely in sexual pleasure. I have explained in the first 
part the rules relating to continence, both when well and 
when sick. 

Ifand when, anyhow, one of Nature’s curative crises 
fails, the disease is outwardly cured, and the quack gets 
the credit. But the disease has been only driven inside. 
It has now gone back into its causal form, and it remains 
there, as the seed of future disease, from which a new 
disease, more or less diferent in form, must arise sooner 
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or later. Sometimes this new disease appears almost 
immediately, and isthen conveniently termed an ‘after- 
effect’ of the disease, a clever way of escaping blame, by 
putting it upon Nature. But, asarule, the next disease 
appears long after the so-called cure, and the doctor is free 
from all fear of being called to account. It ought not to 
be necessary to say that no such effects follow a 
natural cure of the very same diseases. 
; But, because their “ medicines” are poisons, every 
dose lowers the patient’s vitality, as candidly remarked by 
Prof, Alonzo Clark, and places the Self in a worse state 
for the future. The Not-Self is also strengthened by the 
importation of new foreign matter, of a specially miuschie- 
vous nature. The effect onthe nature of the future crises 
may be imagined. They become feebler, and more local, 
and finally become chronic, or even incurable. The fur- 
ther stages of disease-culture will be explained in the next 
chapter. 


I shall now state briefly the truths, which have been 
arrived at by the foregoing study of disease. 

is, Lhere.sy only.» one disease, which is sometimes 
latent, and at other times patent. It comes out from, and 
goes back into, its cause. 

2. This cause is none other than the natural antipathy 
of the Self for the Not-Self. 

3. In the causal state, it is dis-ease, nameless and 
formless, but in the patent state it gets numerous names 
and forms. 

4. Thisone disease incarnates or transmigrates, as it 
were, each time getting a new name and form. 


5. Patent disease isthe process of working off or 
curing the latent disease. It is hence called a curative 
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€risis, in those cases where the process “s active, and likely 
to succeed, if not hindered. 

6. Fever in its simple form is the earliest of such 
crises. It impliesa very high degree of real health. 

7- In other cases also, Nature seeks to bring on 
fever, but She does not succeed ; that is all the difference, 
Hence all diseases are suppressed or arrested fevers. 

8. Disease being a curative process, it ought not, on 
any account, to be suppressed. Disease, being itself the 
cure, does not need to be cured. 


g. In disease, no substance should be put into the 
body, which is not its natural sustenance in health. Drugs 
are thus excluded. 

10. Further, in disease, it is also needful to save 
power by fasting, more or less, by continence or Brahma- 
charya, and by resting the body. 

It. Disease has no separate existence, apart from 
health. It is just a defective state of health. It is due toa 
defective or improper use of the fivefold sustenance of 
life, described in the first part. Hence the same fivefold 
medicine is all the aid that Nature demands, 


III. Sraces or DisEase-PRoGRESSION. 


The transmigration of disease, from simple fever, 
through curative crises and chronic diseases, on to destruc- 
tive crises, shall now be briefly sketched. It is only in 
this way that a truly scientific classification of diseases 
will be possible, such as is necessary for our guidance in 
treating ourselves. : 

The form of the disease at a given time is always ac. 
cording to the degree of vitality of the Self and the seve- 
rity and kind of the encumbrance. And, as shown before, 
the vitality declines, andthe encumbrances grow more seri- 
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ous, solong as people set at naught the great Law of 
Druglessness every time they are ill, and live unnaturally 
when well. 

When the encumbrances are comparatively light, then 
we see the Self taking the offensive, as it were, in order 
to exterminate the Not-Self ina short and decisive cam- 
paign, which we call a curative crisis. Allopaths call this 
an acute disease. Besides simple fever, other kinds of cu- 
rative crises are possible, such as fevers of other kinds, 
and more or less local crises; diarrhcea, dysentery, 
eruptions, boils or abcesses, small-pox, measles, cold, 
cough, and soon. All these have the same tendency, and 
ought to be treated in the same natural manner. Before 
any of these can come out, there must be latent defects 
ia the distribution of the vital heat, causing what are 
technically known as zuflammations. And every crisis isa 
natural reaction to this inflammation, an effort to disperse 
and cure it. 

Inflammations are simply sore places in the internal 
surfaces of the body. Foreign matter is being eliminated 
in those places, as far as possidle. We see such inflamma- 
tions sometimes in places where we can study them, as 
in the eyes, nose or mouth. If the separation of foreign 
matter goes on vigorously, the inflammation is called 
acute. Hise it is called sub-acute or chronic, according to 
the degree of effort towards a cure. 


An inflammation can be fully cured only through a 
curative crisis. A chronic inflammation must first be 
changed to an aeute one, before it can be cured. Dis- 
eases differ according to the nature of the inflammation, 
which, in its turn, is dependent on the encumbrance. Chro- 
nic disease, such as dyspepsia, diabetes, constipation, 
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asthma, cold feet, impotence, hernia, hydrocele, elephan- 
tiasis, andso on, are therefore not curable ina direct 
way, but only by change to an acute state. If, unfortu- 
nately, a chronic inflammation is not cured, and the 
vitality declines still more, the tissues in the inflamed 
part may be destroyed little by little, and death may result. 


We have seen that the alkalinity of the blood, kept 
up by the abundance of plant-salts in it, Is a very great aid 
to Nature in the work of carrying on acurative crisis. 
Now this state of the blood is not kept. up always. On 
the other hand, on account of the. loss of our natural 
instincts, and the resulting errors in food-selection, this 
alkalinity is slowly but steadily lost, and the blood gets 
loaded with the acid products of food-disposal, and is no 
longer fit to serve the purposes of Nature. The sense of 
taste gets more and more perverted. It demands salt, chil- 
lies, mustard, sugar, and other appetisers, and even be- 
gins to crave foul-smelling andimpure foods, which be- 
long to the Tamasa class, and deadly nerve-killers, such 
as tobacco, tea, coffee, arecanut with mineral lime and 
betel leaves, alcoholic drinks, opium and the like. These 
evil habits poison the body still more, and lower the vita. 
lity. To this we must add the drug-voisons, vaccines, 
serums, and the like, which the doctors recklessly put into 
the body. 


When the internal inflammations have become chro- 
nic, and chronic diseases have begun, itis high time for 
the sufferer to renounce the allegiance of the doctors of 
the drug-dealing school, and take tothe Nature-Cure. Of 
course his caseis now worse than it might have been; 
ifhe had never disobeyed the law of druglessness. He 
will need to practice the cure with patience and steadiness, 
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until the alkalinity, of the blood is fairly restored, and his 
body isin a fit state for curative crises. And further he 
has to avoid the mistakes, which had once conducted him 
to the state of chronic disease. He must strictly follow 
the natural way in treating himself, during these crises, 
and thereby attain a real and natural cure of the internal 
inflammations, by which the diseases have been caused. 


It must be taken to heart by every one who takes to 
the Nature-Cure, that the Self has a natural right to ini- 
tiate curative crises, a right of which it is most wantonly 
and foolishly deprived by the allopthic doctor. This right 
it must recover, sooner or later, in the course of practising 
the Nature-Cure. And this recovery 1s a gatn, for which 
the patient must be thankful. For now his deliverance 
from the chronic troubles is assured. Curative crises may 
now begin to come, and every crisis, passed through in 
a natural way, without drugs, isa great advance on the 
way back to health. Asarule, these are only renewals of 
former suppressed crises, and,— what is wonderful to see,. 
they reappear in the reverse order. From this the patient 
can see that he is now actually making progress back 
to health, and that formerly he had been, in truth, travel- 
ling on the road to death, or what is perhaps worse. One 
who cannot make up his mind to be faithful to the Nature- 
Cure during the curative crises is unfit to be admitted to 
the benefits of this system. 


Many a patient may be discouraged by the prospect 
of these curative crises, owing tothe panicky mentality, 
which he has cultivated while under the power of allo- 
pathic doctors. But chronic states of disease can be got 
over if at all, only through Nature. At the same time, 
it should be noted, the curative crises would not arise in 
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serious forms, if the patient takes care to follow a course 
of treatment, not too severe for his powers. As remarked 
by Dr. Nicholls, dificult and troublesome Crises come up, 
chiefly, owing to violence in the treatment followed. I 
shall deal with the methods of treatment later on, and 
point out how the rule of non-violence is applied. 

The Nature-Cure aims at letting Nature do the whole 
work in Her own way, meanwhile doing only what the 
natural bodily instincts of the patient would dictate, if 
they were present. Air, sunlight and water are supplied, 
in such manner as to help Nature. Where the voice of 
hunger is more or less clear, food also is supplied, so as 
to correct the errors of unnatural living. It will be seen 
that the details will differ, according to stage of the inter- 
nal disease. There will have to be one treatment for 
acute cases, another for chronic ones, anda third for 
cases of a destructive tendency. Therefis also some dif- 
ference in treating what are called local diseases. In these 
cases, an effort may be made, to disperse the local depo- 
sits of foreign matter, in addition to the general treatment, 
such as 1s useful! in all cases.’ 


The . Air-Cure is to some extent included in the Sun- 
Cure, to which a separate chapter is given, since sun- 
baths are always taken in the open. Patients should also 
observe the instructions given in Part I, under the heads 
of Breathing, Dress and Dwellings. I may point out 
here that fasting and strict diet are indirectly helpful, as 
they reduce the need for oxygen, so that the available 
supply would be enough. 


, CHAPTER II. 
DIET AND FASTING IN DISEASE. 


That hunger is the supreme medicine, and that right 
diet is next to it in value, has been understood from very 
ancient times, as I have shown before. Even Susruta, an 
ancient writer on medicine, had to acknowledge that 
disease may be cured by diet alone, but that medicines 
without diet can never cure disease. Food being the 
main cause of all disease, it stands to reason that the 
right use of food should be of first importance in disease. 
The general rules and instructions given in the first part 
are in very great part applicable to disease also. The 
reader is expected to have a perfect grasp of the princi- 
plesand rules given there. Such special rules, as are 
“necessary in the case of sick persons, will now be given. 


1. Inall acute and sub-acute cases, the safest way 
is to begin with afast. And the more acute a disease is, 
the greater is the need todo so. I! may point out that 
even the healing processes, by which injuries to the body 
from outside causes are repaired, if they are of an acute 
nature, need fasting. Inabody which is chiefly liable to 
acute forms of disease, healing of injuries is also likely to 
-be a curative crisis, of an acute nature. As to how long 
the patient shonld fast in each case, it is not possible to 
lay down a uniform and rigid rule. In each case, the 
patient must judge for himself. Some lay down that the 
fast must be kept up till the crisis is over, and for some 
time afterwards. The following seems to me to be a fairly 
safe rule to follow. The fast ought not to be broken till 
natural hunger reappears. . And this is not likely to hap- 
pen, till the severity of the disease is very much tened 
down, which will be the case when the patient begins to 
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get good sleep, and encugh of it, and when the body- 
cleansing organs, the kidneys and others, begin to work 
well. If, in fact, hunger returns only after the crisis is. 
finished, the fast should go on till then. The patient 
ought to bear it in mind, that hunger is the normal desire 
for simple and wholesome food, such as is proper to the 
degree of bodily vigour at the time, both in respect of 
quality and amount. 

2. Where fasting, or any particular diet, has been 
observed until the end of the illness, a sudden change 
should not be made just then, but the very same course 
should be continued for some time more, so as to give 
time to Nature to finish the work of reconstruction, which 
is now begun. Where the patient has fasted during the 
whole illness, no hunger having been felt meanwhile, he 
must keep up the fast for some time more, according to 
the needs of the case. In fact, in such a case, natural 
hunger would come only when the reconstruction work 
also is completed. Where the patient has been taking any 
particular diet during the last days of the crisis, just the 
same diet must be kept up till there is an unmistakable 
sign, namely keener hunger and greater bodily vigour, to 
show that the repairs are over. Premature changes in 
diet or untimely breaking of a fast may bring on a relapse. 

3 Where any diet has to be taken, the patient should 
wait for hunger, every time, before taking his diet. This 
means that he must be well instructed in the signs of true 
hunger, as set forth in the first part. He must be able 
to know when his stomach is at work, when it begins to 
rest from its labour, and when it is ready for work again. 
He must train himself, if need be, by omitting one or two 
meals, to recognise these things. This rule is for all class- 
es of patients. . 
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4. The diet shpuld, each time, be strictly confined to: 
one thing, and there should never be any variety in succes- 
sion, at the same meal. Variety should be secured by 
eating different things at different meals, not at the same 
meal. The need for this rule is very rarely understood,. 
even among ardent followers of our system. Hence I ear- 
nestly request the reader to make sure that he understands 
me aright. Where this rule is not followed, there is 
virtually no simplicity in diet, without which there can 
be no perfect cure. Appetite is the greatest foe to health, 
and variety in succession is tne greatest appetiser there 
is. Itis far safer, if at all, actually to admit salt, sugar, 
chillies and the like, than to admit this greatest of all foes 
to temperance in eating. But when I say that the diet 
Should be single, Ido not exclude such articles of diet 
as composite roti or composite Sattvika iddali, or mix- 
tures, which are eatea in one single course. Thus, when 
roti and vegetables, or leaf-vegetables and grams, or ripe 
fruit and milk are eaten together in the manner recommended 
by me, there is only one course eaten. What I mean is 
that there should beonly one taste all through the meal. 
But a patient, who eats first a little roti, and then a little 
rice with dal, and then some more rice with a little curd, 
and after this an orange or plantain, and then sips a little 
cold raw milk, has no right to blame Nature, if She gives 
him up as more or less incurable. Each of these items. 
may be good, and may not hinder Nature, if taken alone, 
and of course moderately. I may also here warn the 
reader against the very common practice, encouraged by 
only too many authorities, of following up a substantial 
meal by eating some fruit or drinking some milk. 

Any one of the following, or other similiar forms of 
diet may be selected, provided that it is not otherwise 
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unsuitable; namely, (1) Composite Roti, that is, roti made 

with the addition of vegetables or Sattvika herbs or green . 
leaves, alone, (2) Composite Iddali, alone, (3) Vegetables 

cooked with, or eaten with, grams, (4) Herbs cooked or 

eaten with grams, (5) Boiled rice or wheat grits,—the grain 

being coarsely ground—to be eaten with milk alone, ov 

with sweet curd alone, oy with vegetables oy herbs alone, 

(6) Milk, alone, or mixed with alittle ripe plantain, or (7) 

Fruit, of one kind, alone. 


5. Where a diet of uncooked food, as recommended 
by me in the first part, is not followed, enough vegetables 
must added to the food, so that the diet may be correcthy 
balanced. These must be either eaten along with the 
other food in one course, as we eat roti with vegetables, 
or must be cooked into one dish along with the rest, as 
in composite roti. For tae cure of disease, the best kinds 
of vegetables are the leafy ones, called Shaka in Sanskrit, 
{ Kanarese suppu, Tamil, keevai). Composite roti of shaka 
is the best cooked food. 

6. All diet should be dry, except when it consists 
of fruit-juice or the like. Composite roti or baked vege- 
tables would thus be a very good diet. I inay say here that 
I do nct recommend the taking of liqaid foods along with 
solids. Though some may get on all right in spite of this, 
it is safer to avoid such combinations, and to.use only 
dry food. 

7- Wheat, rice, and other grains should be coasely 
ground, for making vot or tddali, or other dishes. 

8. Every patient must suspend for the time being, 
or reduce, his use of appetisers, according as his trouble 
is acute or otherwise. }n acute cases and in those of a 
destructive tendency, their use must be wholly suspended. 
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In chronic cases, the patient may gradually reduce these 
things. Of course there may be chronic cases, in which, 
‘sooner or later, it will be needful for him to work up to 
a complete renuaciation of appetisers. And where appeti- 
sers are used at all, it is necessary to avoid using them 
in liquid forms, as mentioned in the first part. Chut- 
neys or powders may be used instead. 


GO. .im “chronic cases, the patient: ought, except. in 
the circumstances to be mentioned, to follow the No- 
Breakfast Plan or the No-Supper Plan. For average 
patients, two meals would be enough, one between g and 
11, and another between 4 and 6. If there be any hunger 
between these, a /ttle fruit, 07 cocoauut-water ov butter- 
milk may be taken to satisfy it, so as not to spoil the ap- 
petite for the next meal. The exception is in the case 
of patients with very low digestive powers, who cannot 
take any substantial food any time, without weakening 
their chances of cure. These people too must allow some 
time in the morning to pass, without taking any food. 
Water, with or without lime-juice, is all they can safely 
take before 8in the morning. but as soon as they feel 
hungry after this, they may take as many light repasts, 
as there is time for in the day,—each time waiting for 
genuine hunger before taking food,—until the evening | 
or even ,in the night, abont two hours before going to 
bed. This will become clearer on reading the next rule. 


to. The patient must take only so much food each 
time, that his stomach may be able to empty itself with- 
in there to four hours. The burden on the stomach has 
everything to do with the progress of the cure, as I have 
explained in the first part. But how to adjust it to the 
actual needs of each case isa very delicate question, on — 
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which 1 find myself unable to give any clearer rule than 
the above. The matter has to be left more or less to the 
patient himself. If he makes a mistake, he will have 
himself to thank. But the hint given by this rule ought 
to suffice for him, if he has really learned all about the 
signs of true hunger, as explained by me. And there 1s 
another hint, which will help him still more, namely that 
he may begin by eating extremely low rations, each time 
waiting to see how long it takes him to get hunger again.. 
For there is not the least harm in eating “ too little” as. 
the phrase is. The worst of it will be that one would get 
hungry the sooner. Roughly, I may divide patients into 
three grades. Those of the first grade may eat until they 
get the ‘receipt’ mentioned by me in the first part. Those 
of the second grade may eat about half as.long, so that 
this receipt would come to them some time after they have 
risen from the meal. Others again may eat only as much 
as they can perfectly insalivate within one to five minutes. 
I have explained in the last rule, that where hunger 
returns oftener. on account of this under-eating, the diet 
may be taken oftener. Thus a patient of the lowest grade 
may be on the safe side, if he eats only one plantain or 
orange ata time, waiting for hunger each time. 


11. Asa general rule, acute cases need strict obser- 
vance of the laws of food-selection, and other rules of 
diet, from the very beginning of the treatment, while 
in chronic cases, if there be no urgency in the nature 
of the case, the patient may change his ways more or 
less gradually. 


I have to explain that there are two kinds of acute 
‘conditions, to be distinguished from purely chronic states. 
There are first the regular acute diseases, such as fever. 
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Then there are the curative crises arising in the course 
of a treatment for a chronic disease. Both are to be 
regarded as acute cases for the purpose of these rules. 


It is my hope that the reader will be able to frame 
for himself, when necessary, a suitable regime of diet, 
and, when needful, to correct andimprove it, if he has care- 
fully gone through the first part and these rules. 


I shall repeat here a fewimportant cautions. Hunger 
is strength, not weakness, and it is not possible for a very 
weak or bed-ridden man to have normal hunger, suchas 
would enable him to digest and be the better for a subs- 
tantial meal. And again, if after a meal, the patient 
feels that he has become weaker, it isan unmistakable 
proof that he has either made some serious mistake in 
the choice of his diet, or has eaten in a wrong way, or in 
excess. And in that case, he must mend his ways at once. 


The one great fear, and objection to obeying these 
rules, which I have found patients to labour under, is 
that they are already very weak, and cannot dispense 
with the eating of nutritious food in generous rations, if 
they are not to grow weaker. It is difficult to dislodge 
these notions. It may be true, that fasting or strict diet 
may make them feel weak. But these are precisely the 
cases in which things are not what they seem. The 
weakness ought not to be set down to the fasting or diet. 
In judging of the relation of cause and effect, the remote 
effects have to be considered, and not alone the imme- 
diate ones. These patients would admit that all the food 
they have taken in the past has not benefited them, 
Of course I would say, ““ How could it?” But still they 
cling to the same medical superstition,s which has so 
far been their ruin. I would suggest to them this consi- 
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deration, that the weakness, that dogs themfor some time 
in the course of their cure, is not the effect of the fasting 
or the reduced diet, but of their previous ways in diet. 
I? have explained, in connection with the No-Breakfast 
Plan, that along course of sinful living may apparent- 
ly produce no corresponding punishment, but is quite 
certain to begin to yield its own proper fruit as soon as 
the sinner begins to reform. Such is the case with sin- 
ners in eating. So long as they go on along the same 
old way, without looking backwards, the increasing pres- 
sure of foreign matter may have a suppressive effect, 
and the undoubted intoxicating effects of food may create 
a false impression of being strengthened byteating. When 
the ways are changed, this intoxicating effect is more or 
less withdrawn, and the latent weakness, due to uanatural 
eating, is exposed. Of course, as I have elsewhere said, 
a chronic sufferer, if there be no urgency in the case, may 
change his ways gradually, and may thus lighten his trials. 
But he can never escape the need for a change. It is only 
by going back upon his errors that he can get a real cure. 
For Hunger 1s Life atself, and where this power is not 
yoked to the work of cure, the cure will never come. 


Notr.—The weakness mentioned on the last page, by 
which a patient is warned, may come in a few minutes 
after eating, or after some hours have passed. In 
any case, it is a warning to be more careful in regard 
to diet, in selection, quantity or way of eating. Ins- 
tead of weakness, other signs may arise. 


*CHAPTER : Iil. 
Lie SUN-CURE. 


The vital heat is the most important factor for health, 
as has been explained in the first chapter. This heat is, 
of course, nearly normal in most acute diseases, and in 
these a cure may be reached merely by fasting, water- 
drinking as prescribed, aud the cooling baths, ‘packs or 
bandages, to be set forth in the next chapter. But in 
chronic cases, and even in certain acute diseases, the 
vital heat is not quite equal to the task, and needs to be 
helped from its original source in Nature, namely the Sun. 
{n cases of a destructive tendency, it is still more necessary 
to supply heat to the body by sunlight. In fact, it 1s by 
the sun-cuve, that cures become at all possible in these 
more or less desperate cases. In each case the manner of 
using the sunlight should be strictly adapted to the ability 
ef the body to take up the heat supplied. Where sunshine 
is not to be had, hot water or steam may be used, but hot 
aiy is not desirable. The patient must choose for himself 
any one of the following baths. In acute cases, and in 
those of a destructive nature, these should be taken once 
or twice daily, and in chronic cases every third day or 
once a week. The milder baths may be taken daily, if 
convenient. 


if sDASKING, OR LHE VITALISING Sun-BaTH. 


Very weak patients, who are just able to sit, may 
bask in the morning and evening sun, very lightly clothed, 
or covered with thin and porous material, and keeping their 
faces shaded from the light and heat. They mav remain 
in the sunshine till quite warm, but they need not wait 
till they get perspiration, in the beginning. They may 
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then withdraw into the shade, or otlerwise temporarily 
protect theinselves from the heat, and havea rub witha 
wet cloth, to cleanse and cool the skin, and begin basking 
again; and this they may doas many times as they feel 
inclined. Children who have inherited constitutional 
weakness from their parents, and especially those whose 
development is poor, need this mild form of sun-bath 
much. Instead of withdrawing into the shade, the patient 
may, as soon as the body becomes heated, caver himself 
with a wet cloth, wrung nearly dry, and continue in the 
sun. 


It ig not possible to prescribe a hard and fast rule 
as to the hours when this bath ts proper, as places and 
seasons differ much. Roughly I may say the bath should 
be concluded before 10 A. M. in the morning, and may 
begin any time after 3 P. M. in the evening. 


Those patients who prefer to do so, may take the 
bath lying down, on a mat or bed spread on the floor or 
laid on a cot. 


The patient may, while basking, help the vital 
powers to go out to meet the sunlight, by very slight, 
spontaneous exercise, or by mere will-power, directing 
the powers to the whole body, by thinking of the different 
movements. 


2. Ton Minin -Sux- Bare. 


This may be taken when the sun has risen high up the 
heavens and the heat is just bearable, that is, after 10 A.M. 
in the morning. The patient must lie down on a bed 
spread on the gw.und, and first lie practically naked—with 
only a houpin or langote—but covered with a thin dry cloth 
or shaw], till the body gets well warmed, and then he 
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must have a wet cloth, which has been partly wrung out, 
spread over him, covering the whole body from the neck 
to the knees, the face belug in the shade, and the parts 
below the knees being covered by a dry cloth. If the face 
alsu be in the sun, then it must be covered with two pieces 
of doublefolded wet cloth, one covering the upper part 
of the face and the head, and the other the lower part, so 
as to leave the nostrils quite open for breathing pure air. 
If the heat be felt to be too severe, then an additional wet 
‘cloth may be laid over the first one, and as often as the 
cloth gets partly dry, it should be drenched well by sprink- 
ling cold water. Instead of wet cloth, wet clay may be 
smeared on the same parts, and this may be washed off 
with tepid water after the sun-bath. The bath may last 
for from twenty to forty minutes. After the bath a trunk- 
bath or other cooling bath shonld follow, which should 
be mild enough to suit the patient. This or the walking 
sun-bath is the most suitable for all patients generally. 


3. THe Cootinc Pack Sun-BaTu. 


This bath can be taken in a spinal bath tub, or other 
tub suitable for taking a bath in lying posture. If no 
suitable tub be available, then the patient may take the 
sun-bath described before. Place the tub in the sun with 
the headside in the shade, and spread a thick cushion of 
clean, porous wet cloth, such as khadi made from under- 
twisted yarn, or folded turkish towels, to the thickness of 
half an inch, inside the tub, so as to come just under the 
back of the patient, from the neck down to the buttocks, 
when he lies down on it. Across this cushion a separate 
wet sheet shpuld be laid, of such length that it may be 
more than enough to make a pack around the trunk, with 
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the edges overlapping. The patient should now lie down 
and have the pack made with the sheet laid for the purpose.. 
He should then have a covering, over the whole body 
from the neck to the feet, a thin woollen or cotton shawl, 
preferably of white, green or blue colour, being laid over 
the tub and the legs. As often as the sun’s heat warms 
wp the pack, it should be drenched with cold water, so as 
to cool it again. If the patient be very weak, or if there 
be pain anywhere in the trunk, the reaction may be 
helped by some one applying gentle pressure with the 
open hand all over the pack, the covering being removed, 
so far as necessary, for afew minutes. The duration of 
this bath need not be strictly limited. It may last as long 
as the patient likes, or where there is any suffering or dis- 
comfort needing to be relieved, until the needful relief is 
reached. 


4. Tox WatLxkinGc Sun-Batu. 


Walking in the warm sunshine, at any time when the 
sun is shining hot, with the head and upper parts of the 
body protected by wet cloths, is an easy and effective way 
for those who areable to walk out. It may be taken, if 
convenient, while returning from a plunge-bath in a tank 
or river. This kind of Sun-Bath may be taken daily. 


Children may be made to sit in the sunshine, witha 
wet cloth or cap on the head, and water may be smeared 
on the skin, where the sun shines on it, as often as it dries 
up. Then the dirt may be removed by friction with a wet 
cloth, or with water, andacooling bath may be given. 
Or they may be dressed in a wet shirt and a wet cap and 
made to play in the sunshine for some time and then given 
the cooling bath. 
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5. *KuUHNE’s SunN-BaTH. 


This bath issuitable only for robust patients. It 1 
taken in the same way, but with a dry cloth covering the 
whole body, and wet cloths or green leaves over the 
face, and those parts which are diseased, It is continued 
till good sweating sets in, on all parts of the body. Then 
the sweat is wiped off with a wet cloth, and a spinal bath 
or other cooling bath should follow. 


6; --lne PULL STEAM-BATH. 


This is rather a violent bath, and should not be taken 
except in emergencies, as in drowning, snake-bite, scor- 
pion-sting, and so on, and for the relief of severe pain, 
where other methods have failed to bring relief. This 
bath is best taken on a specially made rope-cot, sparsely 
spun with ropes, so as to allow the steam to pass through. 
It should be about 30 inches in height and not more than 
20 inches broad. It may be of the usual length, or only 
42 inches long, which will be more convenient. The 
bather lies down on it on his back, with his legs bent, so 
as to bring the feet close to his buttocks, if the cot be 
short. Mats, canvas or cloth should be wound around 
the four sides of the cot, so as to xeep out the air and 
keep in the steam. The bather should also be covered up 
with a blanket, so that the steam may be retained some- 
what. It would be better if a frame be placed on the cot to 
support the blanket at a slightly higher level, Jeaving some 
space above the bather. The steam may be produced 
outside the cot, in vessels placed on stoves at a safe distance, 
and led in by tubes. Special generators can be made, if 
required. Or common kettles may be used, if big enough, 
provided the water-level in them is kept well below where 
the spout branches off, as else the steam would not 
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issue from the spout. Care must also be taken that the 
water does not dry up while the bath is going on. The 
simplest way is to boil the water in one or two vessels, and 
at the same time to heat, up to red heat, a sufficient num- 
ber of stones or pieces of brick, each as big as an orange, 
to be dropped into the boiling water one by one at inter- 
vals, to keep up the steam. The vessels should be 
brought and placed under the bather when the water has 
begun to boil. If the cot be a short one, one vessel will 
do. Else two may be needed, one to be placed just under 
the back, and the other below the knees. Ordinarily the 
bath should be stopped within five minutes after sweating 
begins; for perspiration artificially produced is not very 
benificial, and the patient may be injured by excess. For 
beginners, the bath should be made specially mild, by 
putting in the hot stones less often. As arule, weak persons 
should avoid taking steam-baths, except for the relief of 
pain, in which case they may take either this or the loca] 
steam-bath. Hvery steam-bath, whether full or local, 
should be followed by some kind of cooling bath. Fresh 
straw or non-poisonous leaves, such as those recommended 
for making tooth-powder, may be put into the boiling 
water. 


7. THe Local STEAM- BATH. 


The steam-bath may be so arranged that the steam 
may strike any particular part of the body, which 1s speci- 
ally diseased or sick. The whole body from the neck down- 
wards should be covered with blankets, so that the part 
steamed may perspire, the face being kept open, except 
where the face has to be steamed, in which case, the face 
also has to be covered, which may be done, provided 
steam is generated as described by me. The local steam- 
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bath is suitable for, local diseases, as will be explained. 
The bather may take the bath in any posture suitable: 
for the purpose. 

All kinds of warming baths, which are intended to 
produce perspiration, are more effective and less exhaus- 
ting, if taken immediately after an oil-bath of the usual kind. 


So.  Pae PONTC. FIOT BATH: 


This is best taken in two parts, first bathing the parts. 
below the waist, and then those above. It is best taken 
ina tub, though this is not quite necessary. First bathe 
the legs and feet, for five to ten minutes, using first 
warm water, and then hotter water, and then dry the parts, 
and then lie down inthe hot water, with the legs kept 
dry outside, for about ten minutes. Then gradually, or 
suddenly, as may be preferred, cool the water by adding 
enough cold water, and remain in the bath until a pleasant 
sense of coolness begins. Weak patients and those with 
cold feet should have their legs covered with a blanket 
while bathing the trunk. After the bath, some exercise 
in the open air may be taken, or the patient may remain 
wrapped up in bed till his skin-surface becomes warm 
again. ‘Ihe water for all hot baths may he heated with 
fresh straw or leaves, just as for steam-baths. Patients 
with poor skin-health will do well to take this bath almost 
daily, or on those days, when they do not take any sun- 
bath. This bath is also usefulafor bringing down the 
excessive heat in the head in delirium or coma, and in low 
fevers. 


g. THE ComBINATION-Batu For CHILDREN. 


This is a convenient and effective treatment for sick 
children in all cases, both in outward and in latent fevers, 
and for general strengthening. It is milder than a steam- 
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bath, and can be used as a substitute fer methods in which 
the sun’s heat and light are made use of, when sunshine 
is not available. The child is laid on a rope-cot, or ona 
plank, and the legs and arms are bathed with water which 
should be moderately hot at first, and later on hotter and 
hotter, but never too hot to bear. Meanwhile the trunk 
should be gushed alternately with hot and cold water, over 
a cloth spread on that part. This may continue for three 
to ten minutes, according to age, the older the longer, 
__three minutes for tender babies, and more for older ones. 
After this, the water for the arms and legs should be graau- 
aily changed to moderately cold water, by adding more and 
more cold water to the hot water vessel. Then the patient 
should be wrapped up and laid in bed, so as to get warm. ~ 
'The feet, especially, should be protected from exposure. 
After atime, the child may be unwrapped, and given a 
suitable wet pack—stimulating or cooling, according to the 
reaction, the former being used in preference, when there 
is doubt—and wrapped again and laid in bed. In acute 
cases this bath must be given at least four times a day, 
until the alarming symptoms all subside. 


10. Hamsa WATER. 


The sunlight can be used indirectly also, by charging 
water with it, as the chromopaths do. But these healers 
put water into giass bottles, which do not let in the wltva- 
violet rays of the sun. ‘The proper way is to expose 
water to the sunlight in a shallow and widemouthed vessel, 
covered witha plantain leaf or other green leaf. Itis 
better if the exposure is kept up the whole day, and if the 
vessel is left open all the night, so that the cold night 
airtand dews may impart their own virtues. Water so 
treated is called Hamsddaka, Hamsa being one of the 
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names of the Sun. This water may be drunk in small 
doses at intervals, the next day. It may also be smeared 
on the body, or used for bandages or packs, or even for 
baths, if possible. Especially for the Piecemeal Cold 
Friction-Bath and the Abdominal Wet Massage, this 
water, if cooled well, would be excellent. For these 
baths, very little water is needed. In sanitariums this 
water can be easily provided. 
Instructions For Usinc THE METHODS. 

In serious acute cases, with internal or local compli- 
cations, due to inflammations of a subacute kind in some 
internal organs, as there is always in typhoid, pneumonia, 
malaria, influenza and other constitutional fevers, and 
in small-pox, dysentery, colic, and the like, the sun- 
cure in some suitable form ought to be taken, of course 
in addition to cooling baths or packs, according to the 
next chapter. Either the Cooling Pack Sun-Bath or the 
Mild Sun-Bath must be made use of. Those who lke it 
may take Kuhne’s Sun-Bath. If Sun-Baths are not possi- 
ble, then the Tonic Hot-Bath or a suitable Local Steam- 
Bath may be employed. Of course for children the Com- 
bination- Bath is the best substitute for sun-baths, and can 
be used many times, in the day or night. 


In all chronic cases the Sun-Cure ought to be special- 
ly attended to, especially if the skin-health is not quite 
good. I may explain here that it is said by some writers 
that the sunlight gives the body the power to make vita- 
mines for itself. I leave the patient to select for himself, 
with the aid of the hints given before, such methods as 
are most suitable and convenient. 


Patients with destructive diseases must begin with 
the Vitalising Sun-Bath, but after enough improvement 
is attained, they may use other methods. 


CHAPTER IV. THE WATER-CURE. 
lL. THE RULEOF INON-V 1OnENCE. 


The water-cure is intended to help in distributing the 
vital heat, so that the excretory organs may be free to do 
their own share of the curative work. To merely take 
away heat from the body is not the purpose of the 
methods to be given here; for Heat is Life. It ought not to 
be reduced. It should rather be increased. But a mild 
use of water, by which a little heat is taken away, is al- 
most always the surest way to increase the body-heat. 
The first effect of a cooling bath or other method, if it is 
taken in the right way, is of course tocool. But this 
is just the mild shock, needed by the Self for a successful 
effort of self-heating. The life quickly generates enough 
heat, not only to replace the lost heat, but also enough 
to warm the whole body. This warming effect is called 
the life’s veaction to the cooling. And this reaction is the 
test and proof that the treatment has done no harm, but 
has done good. If there be no reaction, it means that 
the self bas been injured. The one rule to make sure of 
the reaction is Non-Violence. I may here point out that 
patients in the grip of consumption and the like destruc- 
tive diseases may be very seriously injured by violent 
treatments. In other cases, according to Dr. Nicholls, 
a great authority, it may provoke unnecessarily violent 
and unpleasant curative crises, which may be more or 
less avoided, or made very mild and bearable, by a non- 
violent form of treatment. 

To secure this reaction in every case, the following 
hints will be found sufficient. First, the cooling must 
confined to a small part of the skin-surface. Partial 
baths are hence more non-violent than whole baths. But 
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wet packs may cover much larger parts of the body- 
surface, as from the neck to down the knees. Secondly, 
the part so selected fora cooling bath or application 
must be near the centre of the body. Thus spinal baths, 
trunk-baths, and bandages and packs to the parts above 
the waist are non-violent. Where head-baths are accom- 
panied or preceded by baths or packs to the abdomen or 
trunk, they are also non-violent. Thirdly, the quantity 
of water used must be as small as may be needed. I have 
found, for example, that a tenth of the water, ordinarily 
used in taking a hip-bath by the followers of Louis Kuhne, 
is quite enough to bring oui the needed reaction, and I 
believe that a good many are actually injuring themselves 
by using more water than is good for them. Fourthly, 
there must be friction, or something equal to it, in the 
ways of using water. In packs and bandages, the close 
contact, almost amounting to pressure, of cloth, earth, or 
other medium used for holding the water, supplies the 
place of friction. Fifthly, every patient must decide for 
himself the degree of cold he can use, by feeling the water 
with his own hand. He may use the coldest water, which 
he is able to dip his hand in, without wishing to withdraw 
the hand at once. But he must use the coldest water, 
which he is thus able to bear, and which he does not feel 
to be unbearably cold for himself. In practice, I have 
found that most patients, with a little practice, are able 
to use water cooled in earthen pots, in hot places in the 
tropical districts, in taking baths according to the instruc- 
tions to be given here. Of course, it would be quite dif- 
ferent in places like Bangalore, where the water is natu- 
rally too cold for delicate patients, and even needs to 
be made less cold by the addition of some hot waier. 
Sixthly, the duration of the bath or treatment must be 
ad 
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limited to the time needed for bringing up this reaction, 
and should not, as a rule, be kept onlonger. Thus a 
sitz-bath or hip-bath, as prescribed by Louis Kuhne; 
must never be taken for more than half an hour. The 
baths that I have devised are much safer, as the amount 
of water used is very much less. But some caution 1s 
needed inthe cooling packs, as will be shown in the 
proper place. Seventhly, where the patient feels chill, 
and is of weak or delicate health, it is safer to give hima 
supply of heat, by any of the methods given in the last 
chapter, before giving him a cooling bath. Bandages and. 
the stimulating wet pack may be given without such pre- 
paration, as they are very mild methods. 


The patient can safely act as his own doctor, if he 
masters the above rules. To be on the safe side, he 
should begin with the milder methods, and test his reaction 
by them before taking to more severe ones. I may say 
here that the stimulating wet pack is a good means of 
testing one’s own powers of reaction. If the bodily 
warmth begins to increase unmistakably within five 
minutes, the patient’s reaction and powers of self-cure: 
may be taken as very good. The longer it takes to get 
the reaction, the weaker are his powers of self-cure. 


In encumbrances of the third stage, with general 
weakness, the mildest methods should alone be used, 
until there is clear improvement in strength. Also arti- 
ficial sweating, by steam-baths or hot baths, should asa 
rule be avoided. These baths should be used only for 
warmth. In encumbrances of the first stage, severe 
methods are harmless, and may even be very profitable. 
In other cases, the methods used should be midway, 
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neither too mild, not too severe. In each case, after a 
little experience, the patient may follow his own instincts. 


The methods to be given here include some, which 
are to be used in what are called local troubles, which seem 
to be confined to particular parts of the body. I may here 
state itas a general rule, that even in such cases the 
general treatment is equally necessary, and that the local 
methods are to be used in addition to it, for dispersing 
the excessive heat in the diseased parts. I may even say 
that in many cases the general treatment alone may be 
quite sufficient, without any local treatment. And this, 
as the reader may see, is the most striking proof there 
can be of the truth of the Unity of Disease, which is the 
foundation of the Nature-Cure. 


The Tub.— The cooling baths require a tub of suitable 
design. The tub illustrated here is suitable for all the 
cooling baths, including the Spinal Bath. The figure 
shows the tub as it would appear from above. The parts. 
a, b and d allequally slanted, while the part c is slanted 
very much more. The part e is the bottom of the tub. 
The tub is made in the following way. A sheet of brass or 


galvanized iron, 4 feet 
by 3 feet, and about as. 
thick as a pie, is taken. 
The breadth is divided 
into three parts by pa- 
vallel lines, leaving 14 





inches in the middle, 
and 1: inches on each 
side. The length ts also divided by paraliel lines, leaving 
15 inches at one end, 11 inches at the other end, and 22 
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inches in the middle. The intersection of the parallel lines 
will produce the oblong e in the middle. Lines are drawn 
from the four corner-points of ¢ to the edges, two from 
each point, each pair being equal in length, so as to coin- 
cide when the edges are joined, and meeting the edges at 
points so fixed, that a and b would have an outer edge 
of 40 inches each, and ¢ and d an outer edge of 26 inches 
each. Parallel lines are then drawn inside the corner- 
pieces marked off by each pair of these lines, to provide 
margins for making the joints, by rivetting or folding as 
preferred. Then the remainders of the corner-pieces are 
cut away, and the two edges thus cut are joined. Then 
the rims are strengthened by arod of brass or iron, three- 
eighth of an inch in diameter, bent to shape, and the 
edges are turned down so as to grip the rod all round. 


The bottom is supported at a level of one inch above 
the ground, by means of small cups, beaten out of the 
metal, with their rims flattened, and soldered to the tub. 
Handles are fixedat the edges of cand gd. If it be a brass 
tub, the inside should be tinned with pure tin, before 
these cups are soldered. Other details should be left to 
the workman. 

Other tubs may be used, if convenient. | have also, 
in each case, given instructions for taking the baths with- . 
out a tub. 

Water. — The water, to be used for all baths, packs 
and bandages, must be fit for drinking. Jt should be 
soft water, free from mineral taints, such as chalk or 
limestone, salt, alum andsoon. Rain water is the best. 
Next to it would be river-water or tank-water. Well- 
water, which is fit for drinking, may be used, if there 
be no better water available. Water obtained from muni- 
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cipal taps in towns*is mostly poisoned by alum, used for 
clarifying the water, and it is better to avoid it. The 
test of good water is that it should taste nearly like rain- 
water. But water in which clay is found dissolved is 
about the best, since clay cannot remain dissolved, but 
would be soon thrown to the bottom, if the water be not 
soft. The test of soft water is that soap dissolves in it at 
once, without giving rise to curd-like, insoluble particles, 
which float on the water. If the water is defective, it 
should be exposed to the sun and air ina shallow vessel or 
tub for a whole day and night, before use. Another way 
to improve the water is to steep in it some fresh straw 
or dry grass or other herb of Saitvika nature. 


Cloth.—Cloth has to be used in many ways, in baths, 
for friction, and in packs and bandages, for holding water 
close to the skin. The cloth used should be perfectly 
clean, and free from grease or other dirt. It should also. 
be white, if possible, and soft, so as to take in the water | 
ard keep it. Cloth woven from moderately twisted or 
undertwisted yarn, such as the Ahad: cloth now available, 
is the best. And, asa rule, the older the cloth, the softer 
itis. But the cloth used should not have been washed 
with soap; for it is a kind of grease, and it makes the cloth 
unwholesome. Cloth used for packs or bandages should 
be washed well by beating, and, if need be, with washing 
soda,—but not with soap——-and rinsed in clean water twice, 
before using again. 

Il. GENERAL CooutinGc Barus. 

1. Lhe Spinal Bath. — Vhis bath is of supreme value 

in all cases, where it can be conveniently taken or given. 


It removes the excess of heat from the spinal covd,—the 
big bundle of nerves running down from the brain, — and 
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thus brings the vital organs into better working order for 
the time being. In this respect it is at least equal to the 
famous sitz-bath of Louis Kuhne. But it is far more 
non-violent, and therefore quite safe for all who are at all 
able to take it. It produces the needed reaction much 
sooner too, and is in many ways easier and more pleasant. 


The bath can be taken without atub, or in a tub. 
I shall first describe the methods of taking it without a 
tub. There are two such methods. 


Take a little cold water in a wide-mouthed vessel, dip 
in it the middle of a clean rough towel, holding the two 
ends by the hands, and then rub the back, with the wet 
part of the towel, crosswise, and up and down, for about 
half a minute. Then dip again and rub as_ before. 
Repeat this process for not less than five minutes. After- 
wards wash the head, till you feel cool and refreshed. 
Then take the Piecemeal Cold Friction-Bath, ( which will 
' be described later on), or so much of it as suits your state 
of body, according to the rule which will be explained. 


Another way is as follows. Take a big dhoti or 
pancha, or a bedsheet, and fold it to the thickness of not 
less than half an inch, and one foot broad and two feet 
long. Lay it ona plank cra clean floor, and drench it 
well with cold water. Lie down with your back on it, 
and cover yourself, from the neck down to the feet, with 
a warmth-giving blanket or two. You may also havea 
doublefolded layer of wet cloth on the upper side of the 
trunk, covering the chest, the belly and the sides. Remain 
thus for five minutes, or till you feel warm. If you fall 
asleep, you may remain thus till you awake. This sleep 
isthe most refreshing that one can have, asin it the 
sleeper is not aware of the passing of time, which is not 
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always the case in ordinary sleep, the sleeper being able» 
to estimate the time he has slept, when he awakes. The 
sleep does not last for more than an hour, as arule. 
Afterwards wash the head and finish with the Piecemeal 
Bath as prescribed. 


F-shall now describe the ways of taking this bath in 
atuo. The reader will see from the smaller figure bow he 
has to lic down in the tub. From the larger figure, he will 
see how the blanket is used. The figures are on page 55. 


A wet cushion is placed inside the tub, similar to: 
that last described, and on this cold water is poured, just 
enough to drench it well. If the bather is sensitive to. 
cold, he may have it only slightly wetted at first, and 
may have more cold water poured in, little by little, after 
lying in the tub fora minute ortwo. After the bather 
lies down, he should have the blanket put on, as shown 
in the figure. The blanket should have a slit at the head- 
side, so that the nose may remain open, and have free 
access to pure air for breathing. The water used may 
be as little as the bather likes. In case he wants more, 
he may have it poured in, after one or two minutes. But 
it should not rise above the level of the middle line, 
between the front and the back of the trunk. <A wet 
cloth may be laid on the front side of the trunk also, 
as in the last mode of taking the bath. The bather may 
remain in the tub for ten minutes, and; if. he falls 
asleep, then till he awakes. Then he should sit up and 
then rub the back well with a dry towel, holding the 
ends in his hands, and pulling it over the back, side to 
side and up and down. He may then wash his head, and 
finish with the Piecemeal Bath. 
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Another way is to pour two or three inches of cold’ 
water in the” tub and lie down in the same way, but sitting: 





, 
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up once every minute or two and rubbing with a dry towel,. 
as described above, till the chill feeling is nearly off, each 
time lying down again, with the covering. 

Some bathers find themselves feeling hot in the 
head, while taking the bath. But the head-washing— 
which is a part of the bath — will relieve it fully. 


2. The Psecemeal Cold Bath.— The Spinal Bath 
rouses the bather’s natural self-heating power from its: 
lair in the nervous structure, and sets it working again, 
strengthening and cleansing the body. If there are patches. 
of inflammation cr stagnant blood anywhere, these are 
healed, more or less. If digestion is ata stand-still, it 
begins again vigorously. 

_ But to help the life-powers to obtain /fwl] possession of 
the body it is necessary to take a supplementary bath. 
The best bath for the purpose is the Piecemeal Cold’ 
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Friction Bath. It is infinitely safer than the ordinary 
cold bath, and hence it may be used by the most delicate 
persons, with the caution that will be given. 


This bath is a kind of wet massage. In it are combin- 
ed the virtues of cooling and massage, and hence the 
good effects are certain. Dry massage, as ordinarily 
used, needs special skill, and even then is not equal to 
this bath, as a curative measure. The secret of this bath 
is that only a part of the body is wetted at any time, the 
rest of the body being kept dry and warm, as far as 
possible. 

The method is as follows. First wet the hands and 
rub them with one another, till the dirt comes off, and 
then wash and dry them with adry towel. After letting 
them get warm again, rub with the wet hand or hands 
any other part of the body. Go on rubbing till the water 
nearly dries up, and then wet the hands and rub again, 
untill the dirt, if any, comes off. Then wash off the dirt, 
and dry the bathed part with a dry towel. In the same 
way bathe every other part of the body, one after another. 


The male bather should not forget to wash and cool 
the inner side of the foreskin covering the end of the 
sexual organ, by pulling it back for the purpose. He 
should also gush the foreskin for a minute, after pushing 
it forward again. This is called the /ala-Spavsa. Of 
course, in the case of children, where the foreskin in not 
likely to be detached, it ought not to be pulled back, 
unless it is found detached. 


Those who are of delicate health, and especially those 
who suffer from cold hands and feet, should bathe only 
the parts of the body above the knees at first, and wait 
till they get warm again, before bathing the parts below. 
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In any case they should leave the feet alone, and bathe 
them separately afterwards. Or they may finish the 
whole bath ata stretch, and warm themselves again by 
lying in bed under blankets, by taking exercise, or by 
walking in the sunshine. 


This bath immediately relieves the smart of mosqul- 
to-stings, itching on the skin from any cause, and other 
local troubles. For these purposes it is enough to bathe 
the suffering part. The Abdominal Wet Massage, which is 
part of this bath, may be practised separately also, with 
very great benefit, in most cases. It is the mildest substi- 
tute for the baths that follow. 


3. Lhe Trunk-Bath.—lf a tub be not available, the 
following method should be followed. Cold water—as 
cold as the bather can vse—is taken in a wide-mouthed 
vessel, and the bather sits leaning on a plank slanted 
against a wall or pillar, with the feet placed on a low foot- 
stool or plank—to keep it dry—with the vessel on his most 
convenient side—which for most peop!e would be the right 
side. He then takes a rough piece of cotton cloth, not 
longer than a handkerchief, or puts his hand into a sock of 
cotton, mercerised cotton, or silk, and dipping the hand in 
the water once in a few seconds, he rubs the parts of the 
body above the waist in the following order. First he 
should rub the abdomen alone for three to five minutes. 
The abdomen is the portion of the belly below the navel. 
The friction should be applied with some pvessuve, so as 
to move the internal organs, as in massage. Then he 
should rub, in the same way, the whole belly for another 
five minutes, and later on also the chest, the sides, such 
parts of the back as can be reached, the thighs,— not 
wetting the knees or parts below,— the groins, and all 
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other parts of the trunk, until he feels cool and refreshed. 
He must also rub the neck, face, and, if possible, the head 
also. The whole bath may be finished in 15 or 20 
minutes, This bath may be taken at any time, except 
within half an hour before a meal, or two hours after it. 











If a tub is available, the water should be poured into 
it to the depth of not move than thyee tuches, and the bather 
should sit in it, leaning as before, with the feet cutside,. 
and proceed in the same way, dipping the friction-cloth 
in the water of the tub. This bath is also referred to as 
the Shallow Hipy-Bath. 


In taking this or any other friction-bath, internal 
inflammations may be transferred to the outside, at or 
near the place of rubbing, within the first week, or at 
anv time in the beginning of the treatment. This must 
not be supposed to be an injury caused by the rubbing. 
It is a curative crisis. The bath-treatment cught not 
be suspended on this account. But till the sore heals, 
softer cloth may be used for the friction. 


The above three baths, or at least one of them, should 
be taken by all patients, who are not bedridden. For 
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those who are so, the second bath should be given in 
instalments. Methods more suitable for these patients are 
given in section IV following. 


3. Lous Kuhne’s Hip-Bath.—- This bath is taken 
with modevately cold water. Otherwise it is taken in the 
same manner as the last. For taking the bath in a tub, 
enough water should be poured in, to rise up the level of 
the navel or near it. This bath is suitable for diseases 
of an acute nature, affecting the bowels, the liver, or other 
digestive organs. The trunk-bath is more Suitable in 
other cases. 

4. The Achamana.— This is itself a means of inter-— 
mal cooling, of very great efficacy, and an atd to the 
‘other cooling methods. In high fevers, it may alone 
prove a sufficient remedy, apart from pure air and fasting, 
without baths or packs, except where the sua-cure is also 
meeded. But of course the danger ts that the patient may 
not be given the achamana often enough. Fevers may 
easily prove dangerous, if sufficient water is not given. 
The process of the achamana is to give cold water in very 
minute doses, but often enough, sothat the water may 
be fully assimilated. It is the simplest of all cooli g 
methods. Very cold water, such as is obtained by storing 
it in earthen pots, is either sipped by the patient, or given 
to him with ateaspoon, allowing an interval of |two or 
three seconds after every sip or spoonful. Every separate 
sip cr spoonful should be less than ten drops, that is, 
one-sixth of atea-spoonful. But not less than ten such 
doses should be given or taken in succession at one time 
_-with the intervals between the doses as_ prescribed. 
All the doses so given at one time are together called an 
achamana. In fevers at least twenty doses should be 
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given inasingle achamana. But if ‘the patient likes, he 
may have more at each time. And the treatment should 
be repeated every five minutes, until the fever gets milder 
and safer. In other cases achamanas are of great value; 
before a meal, for refreshing the nerves, or for curing or 
preventing fatigue, and also after a meal, for protecting 
the digestion. The Vedic injunction, “Take water and 
do thy duties,”’ to which I have referred in the first part, 
is always understood to mean this way of taking water. 
It is oue of the oldest practices, that have been handed: 
down to us from very ancient times, and it seems to me 
that this, along with the Jala-Sparsa, is a survival of an 
ancient system or systems of Nature-Cure, which have 
been displaced and allowed to perish, by the favour 
shown to the ways of pretending to cure diseases with 
drugs, which soon became quite fashionable in the post- 
Vedic age. 


Notes.— In acuie cases the above cooling methods 
must be used much more often than in chronic ones. As_ 
arule four tosix times a day in acute cases, and two or 
three times a day in chronic ones, would be sufficient. 
But in painful acute cases cooling baths may have to be 
given oftener still, as often as needful for relieving the 
pain. I shal! deal lateron with the problem of relieving 
pain. But I may point out here, that pain is in most 
cases easily relieved by these methods, with or without 
a warming bath,—a local steam-bath or a tonic hot 
bath,— to start the treatment. For bedridden patients 
also, these cooling baths are proper ; but if they be incon- 
venient, the pack-treatment, to be explained ina later 
section, may be given. When the patient goes to sleep, 
and is not simply fainting, he should not be disturbed. 
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for giving him any*treatment, suchas is given in this. 
chapter. For sleep is the very best that medicine there is. 

For children purely cooling baths may be given for 
three to ten minutes, according to age, the older the longer. 


In chronic cases, where the patient is seriously disin- 
clined to take these baths, because of the weather or 
climate, or from defective power of reaction, they may 
be suspended, ot taken less often, each time preceded,. 
if convenient, by a suitable method from the last chapter, 
or by exercise or massage, or vigorous friction witha 
moderately wet cloth. Such patients, I may here note, 
need more of the Sun-Cure, and apart from the abdominal 
wet bandage, and the piecemeal cold friction bath, need 
not take cooling baths at all, except when their bodies. 
are warm. The Abdominal Wet Massage, which isa 
part of the last-named bath, is an excellent treatment 
for them, in place of the hip-baths. 


Ith. -Curarine lan Bowes: 


The value of the enema as a direct means of removing: 
foreign matter is very great. In addition, it can be used 
as an internal cooling bath. 


1. The Tonic Enema.— The object of this method is. 
not to clear out the whole bowel, which ought not to be 
done often, but only the end-part of it. As a rule, 
moderately cold water should be used. The quantity 
should not be more than a pint (= 20 ounces), and it 
should be retained for twenty minutes, or until the water 
becomes warm. I may assure the reader that this enema, 
far from imposing on the patient an enema-habit, has the 
effect, if taken daily, of giving tone to the bowels, and 
enabling him to dispense with all artificial aidin time. It 
helps to cure the internal heat and dryness of the internal 
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‘surfaces of the bowel, which is the cause of chronic 
constipation. All enemas are best taken in what is called 
the knee-chest position, which is taken as follows: The 
patient gets down on the floor, on all fours, that is, 
supporting his trunk on his knees and hands, with his feet 
close to the wall, where the tube hangs, and then he brings 
down his head and shoulders, or his left shoulder alone, 
.as he likes, so that the buttocks are at a higher level. Or 
be may lie down on his right side, and bring the buttocks 
mear the wall, bending the legs to the right. The can of 
‘the enema must be placed at sucha height on the wall, 
that the nozzle or end of the tube is a little lower than the 
canus in the position taken. The patient can help the 
passing in of the water by breathing out and keeping the 
Jungs empty. Keciting aloud of hymns or the like would 
be a great help to this. If there be pain from obstruction 
of the stools inside, the water may be shut off fora few 
seconds and then opened again. letention of the water 
is helped by massaging the abdomen with wet hands. The 
patient must practise retaining the water by first using 
smaller amounts of water and gradually Increasing it. 
The enema can be taken after tne regular daily move- 
ment of the bowel. 


2. The Retained Enema.—-After the bowel has been 
cleared out anyhow, a half-pint of cold water may be 
taken and retained, till itis wholly absorbed. This isa 
good thing to do regularly. If necessary, the bowel may 
ba previously cleared by a hot or a combined enema. 


3. The Combined Enema.— This is most suitable for 
delicate patients, for sufferers from destructive diseases, 
whether in seed-form or patent, and for beginners. Two 
enemas are taken, one after another. The first enema 
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is hot, as hot as the patient likes. The second enema is. 
cold. Both together should not exceed one pint. The hot 
water will first loosen’ the hard masses of stools sticking 
to the inside of the bowel, and then the cold water will 
follow it, and allay the heat and tone up the nerves. 


4. The, Hot Enema.—In emergencies, as for pain 
in the belly, due to blocking of the bowel, so that gases. 
produced by fermentation are retained and cannot be 
passed, it is best to begin the treatment with a hot enema,. 
of about two pints or more, soasto fill out the whole 
of the bowel. If need be, two or more such enemas may 
be taken, the first one being of one pint of water, and 
the second one of two or more pints. 


5. The Anat Bath.—This is an excellent way of cooling 
the nerves, which control the passing of stools, and may be 
used by all sufferers from constipation, who do not care 
to use the enema. The patient takes a little cold water 
in a vessel, and lifting a little of it in his hand, he dashes it 
well upon the azus, the opening of the bowel, and then 
rubs the surrounding surfaces well, to and fro, with the 
hand; and this is done again and again, for a few minutes. 
As a rule, two to five minutes will suffice. Then he 
pushes the finger into the opening and draws it out, 
repeatedly, cooling the finger every time with water. 
This may be done fora minute or even less. If he now 
waits, with his mind coo! and at ease, and without 
straining on the bowel, this will soon begin to move of 
its own accord. I may inform the reader that I accident- 
ally discovered this method while travelling by rail, so 
that I was unable to use the enema. This bath may be 
taken in the privy closet, if necessary. 

d 
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IV. BaNnpDaAGES AND Packs. 


The methods. given in this coin are to be used for 
bedridden patients, in both acute and chronic cases, and, 
in chronic ones, to add to the effect of the cooling baths. 
Some of these methods are necessary and proper in 
destructive diseases, as will be noted in the proper place. 


I may specially mention the abdominal wet bandage, 
which ougat to be used freely, twice a day if possible, im 
all difficult and obstinate cases. 


1. The Tonic Abdominal Wet Banaage-—— A_ broad 
bandage or pack of wet earth or loamy clay, orof cloth, 
worn around the abdomen, is atonic of very great value 
in all serious acute troubles and also in all chronic or 
obstinate cases of all kinds. It is specially valuable in 
chronic. constipation, loose motions, all kinds of digestive 
disorders, cases of so-called nervous debility, and all 
- those in which there is obstinate abnormal heat in the 
interior organs. Jf earth is used, it should be the purest 
available. Al! coarse sand and stones should be removed 
from the earth before using it. Loamy clay, that is, 
earth composed of two parts fine clay and one part 
fine sand, is the best. In all chronic cases, the bandage 
should be covered over with a coarse woollen wrapper — 
not oil-cloth, nor rubber sheeting —so that it may get 
warm with the internal heat, while the water slowly 
evaporates and escapes ‘through the meshes of the 
wrapper. The bandage may be removed when an itching 
sensation appears, or after three to six hours. A _ short 
spinal bath, or the abdominal wet massage, or a trunk- 
bath, will bea good finish. to the treatment. No case 
can be considered hopeless, until this has been tried long 
enough. Where the lungsare diseased, weak, or malform- 
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ed, this bandage should alternate with stimulating wet 
bandages for the neck and chest, to be described later. 

The wet abdominal bandage, as well as all bandages 
generally, can be worn inside the usual dress, while the 
patient attends to his daily duties, if he is able. 

Because the abdominal bandage can be worn for 
many hours at a time, and is exceedingly mld in its 
action, itis considerably more effective in chronic cases 
than the cooling baths, which can be taken only fora 
short time. 


2. The Cooling Wet Pack. — This is also called the 
soothing wet pack, in contradistinction from the stimulating 
wet pack, which will follow. The cooling pack is neces- 
-sary in all cases of high fever, where the patient is bed- 
ridden, and is a perfect substitute for the cooling baths 
described before. It is also useful in other cases of 
severe acute disease, in the case of bed-ridden patients, 
who have a high power of reaction. The method is as 
follows. Completely pack up the patient’s trunk from 
the armpits downwards, to the thickness of not more 
than a quarter of an inch, and after laying the patient in 
bed, drench the package well with cold water and cover 
him up with a woollen blanket, down to the feet. If 
this is found inconvenient, lay a cushion of wet cloth 
under the back of the patient, and cover up the other 
parts of the trunk, namely, the chest, the belly and the 
sides, with wet cloth, and then cover up with the blanket. 
In order to prevent the bed from getting wet, an oilcloth 
or waterproof sheet may be previously spread on it, from 
the head of the bed downwards. The cover should be 
kept up till the package becomes warm, which may 
happen at any time within fifteen minutes. If the 
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package bécomes warm at once, it should not be covered 
with the blanket, but only the legs, down to the feet. (If 
the package take more than fifteen minutes to get warm,. 
the fever, if any, would be a low one, and in such a case, 
the stimulating wet pack is more suitable). After the 
package becomes warm, remove the blanket from off 
the part enclosed in the package, suas to expose it, and 
letit cool, pouring more cold water, whenever needful, 
so as to keep it fully wet, and then cover as before. In 
fevers, this pack should be contiiued thus, till the fever 
goes down. In other cases, it should be kept up for about 
one hour. <A wet pack for the head also would be need- 
ful, if there be severe headache, the hair being removed. 
This pack should be kept exposed. 

3. The Cooling Puck-Bath— The patient may also 
have this pack, lying in aspinal bath tub, and then cover 
himself as in the spinal bath, the package being drenched 
with cold water, as oftenas it gets warm. In ordinary 
cases, an assistant may press the trunk with the palms 
of his hands, so as to help the heat to core out and 
warm the pack sooner. In high fever, where the heat 
is well externalised, this may not be necessary, and mere: 
drenching may be enough. 

If no tub is available, the bath is given as follows. 
Lay a double-folded wet cloth on the trunk and drench 
it well, and- press on it all over the trunk, till the cloth 
becomes warm. Then remove the cloth, wring out the 
water, replace it as before, drench it again, and proceed 
as before. This cooling process should be kept up, till 
the fever subsides, or for half an hour ata time. If the 
fever continues, the whole process should be repeated, 
for not less than ten minutes atatime, and at intervals 
of about one hour, till the fever subsides. 
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4. The Stimultaing Wet Pack.— This. is suitable for 
low fever, in the case of bed-ridden fever-patients, and 
for all patients who have alow power of reaction. Lay 
on the bed two woollen blankets, of sufficient breadth not 
only to wrap up the patient from the neck to the feet, 
but also to leave a margin to be tucked up under the feet. 
Then take a moderately thick, clean cotton sheet, and, 
after wetting it well, wring out the water, holding it 
diagonally, so that early all the water may be wrung 
out, leaving the sheet barely wet. Jay this sheet on the 
blankets, so that it may cover the patient, when he lies 
down on it, from the arm-pits to the middle of the thighs. 
Let the patient lie down onit, on his back, and enclose 
in the wet sheet, fairly tightly, the trunk, waist and upper 
parts of the thighs, leaving out the arms. Then wrap up 
the whole body, from the neck downwards, including the 
arms, with the blankets, also tightly, excluding the outer 
air more or less completely, and leave the patient thus 
packed, with a pillow for the head, till the internal heat 
reacts to the mild cooling effect of the wet sheet, causing 
a feeling of warmthto take the place of the initial cool 
feeling. If the reaction is slow, it may be quickened 
by means of one-ounce doses of freshly prepared hot 
water, given about once every minute. After the warm 
feeling begins, begin to give achamanas of cold water— as 
described already,— or one-ounce doses of cold water, 
each dose to be retained in the mouth till it is warmed, 
and then swallowed. After five minutes from the time 
when the warm feeling begins, remove the blanket, 
and leave the pack exposed for two minutes. Then re- 
move the whole. If sufficient warmth has been produced 
thus, a trunk-bath should follow. Else it is not necessary. 


10 
V. bLocat Cootrnc Mertruops. 


1 The Cooling Wet Bandage. — For local troubles, such 
as sprains, boils, wounds, stings, burns, fractures, 
carbuncles, sores, and ulcers, this, or a stimulating 
bandage is useful, in addition to some suitable general 
treatment. The cooling bandage is suitable also in all 
cases of local pain, due to any cause. Where there is 
no pain, the stimulating bandage is more suitable. 

A fractured bone must be correctly set and then 
bandaged. But if there is great pain, the setting may 
be postponed, till the pain is relieved by means of a 
cooling bandage for an hour or more. And in tying the 
bandage after setting, splints must be used, for keeping 
the broken ends in position. 


In cases where there is severe pain, the bandage 
should be applied, not only over the part appearing to be 
affected, but over the neighbouring parts also. Thus, if 
there is an injury toa foot, it may be needful to bandage 
the leg from the knee, or even from the middle of the 
thigh, down to the feet. 


Either wet cloth or wet soft loamy clay may be 
used. The latter may be obtained from ordinary earth 
or an unburnt brick, by dissolving it in water, and pouring 
out the thick solution, leaving out the stones and coarse 
sand at the bottom. It is better not to remove all the 
sand. If there is too little sand in the earth, a little fine 
sand may be added. The solution thus obtained should 
be left for a while, till the earth goes down to the bottom, 
leaving the clear water above, which may then be poured 
away. Another way is to powder dry loamy earth and 
remove the coarse sand by winnowing. This earth may 
de stored, and mixed with water, when needed. 


Th 


This earth or fdlded cloth should be applied evenly 
to the surface, to athickness of not more than half an inch, 
and tied up fairly tightly, so as to press a little on the 
affected part, with a narrow strip of cloth, long enough 
to go round the affected part four or five times. In 
wounds, stings, and the like, the bandage should be made 
tight enough to prevent pain. In bandaging wounds, 
sores, and open abcesses, it is preferable to cover the 
exposed flesh with athin layer of cloth dipped in fresh 
cocoanut oil or other sweet oil, and then to apply the wet 
bandage. Earth bandages may be applied over a thin 
wet cloth, which should first be applied over the affected 
part. Earth bandages are suitable for abcesses, during 
their ripening, and cloth bandages after they open. 


If the pain is great, the bandaged part must be kept 
immersed in cold water, and moved about in it, occasion- 
ally pressing the part with the hands, if possible, so 
as to squeeze out the water in the bandage, and let fresh 
cold water enter into it. The colder the water, the 
more effective it will be for relieving pain. If this does 
not give relief, the bandage should be extended over all 
the adjacent parts also, as pointed out above, and then 
the bandage should be gushed, as will be described later 
ov. If the pain be bearable, the bandage may be kept 
exposed to the air, till relief, or for three to six hours at 
atime. But the bandage should be always kept fully 
wet, by drenching it with cold water, about once every 
half-hour. The pressure prescribed above should be 
omitted, if it has the effect of aggravating the pain. 

For sore eyes and the like inflammations, a poultice of 
raw potato or other neutral vegetable or herb may be appli- 
ed on the sore, before bandaging. 
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2. Lhe Stimulating Wet Gandage.— This is also applied 
in the same manner, but it is not drenched so much, 
nor is it left exposed. It should be covered up witha 
dry coarse woollen cloth. 


As often as the bandage becomes hot, if it does so 
at all, the outer cover should be taken off, and the bandage 
drenched and covered again. Wet cloth should alone be 
used for this bandage. It may be kept on for three to six 
hours at atime. This bandage is for painless cases. 

3. Gushing.— This consists in pouring cold water, 
slowly and steadily, over a cloth or bandage applied on 
any part of the body which is painful, till relief is attained. 
This will generally suffice to relieve pain, provided the 
gushing extends over a sufficiently wide surface, not 
merely the part appearing to be affected. In some cases, 
it may be needful to gush a whole iimb, even though the 
pain may be felt only in a portion of it. Ordinarily, cold 
water alone need be used. But if it fails, then gushing 
aiteynately, with hot and cold water, must be tried. If 
this also fails, some general treatment, such as a cooling 
bath, or one preceded by a warming bath, may be needful. 


For pain inside the ear, the cold water may be made 
to strike the inside of the ear-passage, by means of an 
enema can and tube. The cold water may be poured 
into the can, and the nozzle of the tube may be held very 
near the opening of the ear-passage, so as to let the water 
flow in and pass out into a vessel held below the ear, 
pressed close to the bottom of the ear. Or the head may 
be bandaged and gushed. 

4. Garvgling.— This is similar in effect to gushing, 
and is specially suitable for all troubles of the head, or 
any part of it, such as ear-aches. tooth-aches, ulcers or 
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sores in the mouth, , and all kinds of head-aches. Cold 
water should be taken into the mouth, and gargled till it 
becomes warm, which may require a minute and a half 
or two minutes. The water should then be spat out, and 
fresh water taken and gargled in the same way. This 
should be repeated the pain is relieved. 


5. .Lhvoat-Cooling.— This consists in cooling the back 
part of the mouth, and indirectly the throat, by retaining 
in the mouth, as near the throat as possible, moderately 
large doses of cold water. The patient will be best able 
to do this, if he lies down on his back and takes the water 
as prescribed. He should retain every mouthful of the 
water until it becomes quite warm, or for a minute and 
a half; and then he may either swaliow the water or spit 
it out. This must be repeated till the cough is relieved 
for the time being. 


6. The Sitz-Bath.— In diseases of females affecting 
the sexual organs, such as irregular or painful menses, 
this bath is of special value, along with general treatment. 
This is the same as the Jala-Sparsa inentioned already. 
It is taken in the following way. The patient sits on the 
edge of a low stool or seat, placed ina tub, with very cold 
water coming up to the level of the top of the seat, ora 
little higher, if preferred, and rubs the two sides of the 
sexual organ, with acloth dipped once ina few seconds 
inthe water. The sides of the organ alone should be 
rubbed, and not the opening between. The bath may 
last for fifteen to thirty minutes ata time. In _ painful 
cases, it may be repeated as often as the pain returns. If 
there be no tub, then the cold water may be kept close to 
the seat in a wide-mouthed vessel. The feet must be kept 
dry. 
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VI. Tue RELIgeF oF "PAIN. 


Pain is caused by the pressure of fermenting foreign 
matter upon the nerves. In allopathy this is almost 
always relieved by stunning the nerves, so that the pain 
is no longer felt. In the Nature-Cure this is never done. 
By reducing the excess of heat and distributing it, the 
pressure is relieved at once, or in a very short time. 

Where the pain is not of an obstinate or persistent 
kind, it is easily relieved by gushing with cold water as 
explained before, or by a cooling wet bandage. The 
bandage should be made just so thick, as not to get 
warm too soon. If the pain reappears, the bandage may 
be gushed again or wetted with cold water. Until the pain 
is fully and finally cured, the bandage must be kept on, or 
renewed from totime. In case the pain is serious or per- 
sistent, some general treatment, such as a full or local 
steam-bath or a sun-bath, followed by a series of spinal 
baths or trunk-baths, will be necessary, and fasting should 
be strictly observed, till the pain ceases, or at least till 
it become bearable, and strict diet should be observed 
until the cure is complete. Warming treatment, such as 
a local steam-bath, will be a good beginning in most 
cases. Enemas may also be taken as often as needful to 
cleanse the bowel thoroughly. 

In some rare cases it may happen that relief is not 
attained by these methods. Insuch cases, relief may be 
attained by a steam-bath or a hot bath of sufficient length, 
and then lying in bed well wrapped up, tlll the pain 
disappears. I recommend it only in cases of unavoidable 
necessity, where other methods have been tried in vain. 
After the pain has become bearable, a cooling bath should 
be taken. 


CHAPTER V. EXAMPLES. 
I. How To PRESCRIBE. 


In prescribing for oneself or others the follower must 
always remember that in the Nature-Cure the treatment 
is intended for the body, and not for the disease, and that 
_ the name and form of the disease are unimportant. The 
only distinctions that have to be considered are those 
between different ‘degrees of bodily vigour. An apparent 
exception is made, in what are called local diseases, as in 
injuries, boils, or eruptions, and for the relief of pain; in 
these, local treatment is also needed. 


The state of the body differs according to the nature 
of the encumbrance, and this isknown by the class to 
vehich the disease belongs. As explained in the last sec- 
tion of the first chapter, diseases are broadly divided into 
there classes, naineiv, acute, chronic and destructive. 
An acute disease is of a more or less urgent nature, 
causing more or less suffering, disability, and even 
anxiety. Of course the anxiety is as arule unnecessary, 
and due tosheer ignorance, as | have shown already. The 
suffering and disability are temporary, and would pass. 
away ina very short time, if the cure be left to Nature. 
Inachronic disease, the suffering and disability is less, 
and there seems tobe no urgency for the cure. But the 
trouble is more deep-reoted, and does not yield readily to 
treatment. But it is possible to improve the constitution, 
so that the disease is changed to an acute condition, and 
then cured. In destructive cases, there is a serious and 
progressive loss of flesh, that is, of muscle, and not of 
fat alone, which is by itself not a bad thing to lose. Con- 
sumption, leprosy, dropsy and cancer are of this kind. 
Also diabetes in its later stages is of the same kin 
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I have explained already the differences in treatment 
for these three classes of diseases. I shall here only sum- 
marise the notes given before. In acute cases the 
treatment ought to be vigorous, and the rules on fastiag 
and diet should be obeyed. Frequent cooling baths, or, in 
the cases of bed-ridden patients, packs and bandages, 
should be given. In all other cases the instructions given 
for restoring the alkalinity of the blood should be attended 
to, and the treatment should be milder and less frequent, 
until there is a return to the acute stage. 


lL. .AcCuTE’ DisExses. 


Fevers, small-pox, diarrhoea, dysentery, cholera, 
colic, gonorrhoea, cough, boils, eruptions, such as 
‘eczema, children’s diseases, and the healing of burus, 
wounds, scorpion-stings, and other injuries, are examples 
of acute disease. Some of these may appear ina chronic 
form also, or may be made chronic by quack-treatment. 
And so far as they arechronic, they would be more dif- 
ficult to cure. Thus we may have head-ache without 
fever, cough, asthma, rheumatism, and local inflam- 
mations in a chronic form. There may also be cases 
midway between acute and chronic. In these the suf- 
ferings are permanent or periodic. I shall now give some 
examples. 


1. Continuous Fever.— This is to be distinguished 
from periodical fever. It may be perfectly continuous, 
or remittent, that is, falling a little, and rising again, more 
or less regularly. But the treatment is the same 
for all cases. Complete rest, including fasting, lying 
in the open air, sun-baths of some kind, cooling baths or 
packs, and achamanas would bea sufficient treatment in 
most cases. If there seem to be any danger, a steam-~ 
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bath or tonic hot bath should be given, as often as may 
necessary, followed by a cooling bath or pack. If the 
patient insists upon having food, then fruit-juice or juice 
of Sattvika herbs or tender vegetables, diluted in tepid 
water, may be given, as often as may be absolutely neces- 
sary, the less often, the better. Local treatment, if neces- 
sary, should also be given. | 3 


2. Perwodical Fevers.— These fevers go in and come 
out, more or less regularly, and this regularity is the worst 
feature of these cases. And patients help to confirm it by 
taking food, at Jeast in the intervals, when the fever goes. 
in. The cure can be reached only by breaking the regulari- 
ty of the fever. And for this the patient ought to fast all 
the time, till the fever is really and finally cured. For 
weak-minded or wayward patients, I give the following 
rules. First, never take any food, except one of the 
diluted juices, mentioned above, or cocoanut-water.. 
Second, never take any food while the fever is actually 
present. Third, never take any food, within there hours 
of the time, when the fever may be expected to return. 
In other respects the treatment is the same as for contin- 
uous fevers. But the sun-cure should not be neglected in 
these cases. Sun-baths ought to be taken at least on the 
days when the fever goes in. 


3. Small-Pox.— This is a febrile disease, and for cbil- 
dren it is a means of working off a part at least of their in- 
heritance of disease in seed-form, aggravated, as it very 
often is, by bad up-bringing. It is easily prevented from 
becoming fatal by following the same treatment as for 
fever. Fasting is the vital element in the cure. Baths or 
packs should be given as often as possible daily, until the 
eruptions are all fully brought out and matured. 
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4. Diarrhoea, Dysentery, Cholera, Colic, Retained Fever, 
and Ulcer in the Stomach.— These may be treated on the 
same plan. In truth they are only local or internal fevers. 
Fasting must be kept up, till the symptoms subside, and 
natural hunger for wholesome food appears, and very 
strict diet, according to the rules given in the second 
chapter, should be followed afterwards. The cooling 
pack sun-baths would be the best for these cases. Steam- 
baths fur the abdomen may also be given once a day, or of- 
tener if necessary. Between the cooling baths, a wet 
abdominal bandage shou!d be worn, in the more obstinate 
cases. Clearing the bowels is also useful. 


5. Cough.—In an acute case of cough, the same treat- 
ment as for the above, along with throat-cooling, and steam- 
baths for the neck and the abdomen, will be enough. 
Fasting must be observed till the cough is relieved. 


6. Injuries, Eruptions and Bor's—The same general 
treatment as for the above, along with local treatment, 
such as bandages, local steam-baths or gushes, will do tor 
these also. The more pain there 1s, the more perfect 
should be the fasting. 

7. Other Acute Cases.— 1 have shown that practically 
the same treatment is effective in the most unlike cases. 
So it follows that ali acute cases can be cured by the same 
methods. If the ceader.is in doubt as to the proper treat- 
ment, he may follow the following plan. (1) Begin witha 
fast, to be kept up till keen and natural hunger appears, 
and, thence on, till the cure is complete, and for some time 
further also, follow a strict and graduated diet, preferably 
raw and tender vegetables, or composite roti, or fruit. 
(2) If the skin-health be weak, and the bedily warmth is 
either low or ill distributed, take any lend of sun-bath 
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or a substitute. (3) Take four to six cooling baths 
daily. (4) Sleep if the open air. (5) Take all possible 
rest. (6) Keep the mind cool and free from anxiety, 
whatever changes may occur in the form and symptoms, 
during the treatment. (7) Observe perfect continence. 


ii. CHronic DisrasEs. 


In these cases, the constitution is more or less weak- 
- ened, and needs to be repaired by the practice of positive 
- Health-Culture, for which I refer the reader to the first 
part. The vitality should be conserved and increased in 
all possible ways, especially by dietetic righteousness and 


- the utmost continence that may be possible. The sun- 


cure is decidedly more important in these cases, than in 
acute ones. Also the soaking bath, explained in Part I, is 
very useful. The stimulating wet pack and the abdominal 
wet bandage are also more or less needful. ‘wo or three 
cooling baths a day would be enough. If and when cura- 
tive crises come, they should be treated like acute cases. 


Hints on continence have been given by me in the 
first part. I give here the following additional rule. Let 
sexual indulgence be restricted to the hours before dawn, 
when the stomach would be empty, and the brain fully 
refreshed by sleep. At this time, too, the patient can 
more easily check the desire, if he tries todoso. And 
the indulgence then is far less harmful, than at other 
times. 


A chronic patient also needs exercise, because the 


', life in him has not active possession of his body asa 


whole. But he must take exercise only to the extent 


1 necessary for letting the life recover this possession, but no 


more.. He must not aim at developing his muscles, like 
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an athlete. Any excess in exercise mast weaken his brain, 
and retard his cure. 


The chronic also needs to observe the changes of 
seasons in his diet. In the colder months the digestion is 
naturally less vigorous. So he must take fewer meals, 
and less food each time, then. Before taking the first diet 
of the day, the chronic must first see that his bowel 
moves, and then wait for hunger. 


For constipated patients and those whose digestion 
is slow or weak, it is a good rule to take the abdominal 
wet massage, twice a day, for not less than five minutes 
each time. | 


IH. Desrructive Disrases, 


All destructive cases are practically free from pain. 
If the Nature-Cure be begun in time, before the loss of 
flesh and other destructive processes have gone too far, 
these can be cured. The diet should be the most vitalising | 
possible, and it should be taken in very low rations, as 
explained before, but as often as thereis hunger. The 
vitality should never be unnecessarily wasted in’ food- 
disposal. For details please see Chapter I]. The sun- 
cure in one of its milder forms, or at least one of its mild 
substitutes, should be taken. Of course, in such cases, 
sun-baths, using divect sunlight, are the best. Stimulating 
wet packs and the abdominal wet bandage are also neces- 
sary. his treatment should be followed until the destruc- 
tive tendehcy is cured, and the general health is decidedly — 
improved. After this, curative crises may be expected. 
And when these come, the treatment should be modified 
accordingly. The cure cannot be considered complete | 
until the loss of flesh is made good. 


My 








